These  Skateratz — Alex Garay,  Eric  Harris,  and  Tory  MacDonald—say  they'd  rather  practice  power-drops  and  other  freestyle  maneuvers 
than  terrify  traffic  on  24th  Street. 


Board  Kids: 
The  Mechanics 
And  Motives 
Of  Thrashing 

ByJeffKaliss 

It  was  high  noon  on  a  recent  weekend 
on  24th  Street.  Weaving  their  way  east- 
ward like  a  school  of  pubescent  pike 
were  the  Skateratz  and  their  friends,  the 
latest  issue  of  Thrasher  magazine 
perched  precariously  in  their  back  pockets. 

"Skaters  are  a  different  breed."  Editor 
Kevin  Thatcher  had  assured  them,  "a 
breed  that  has  found  a  true  form  of  free 
expression  that  probably  relates  to  some 
primal  urge  in  mankind." 

Headed  towards  them  with  expres- 
sions revealing  their  drear  intent  were 
the  officers  of  the  SFPD's  Mission  Sta- 
tion, their  copies  of  the  San  Francisco 
Traffic  Code  lying  open  on  the  vinyl 
seats  of  their  squad  cars  to  Part  II.  Chap- 
ter XI.  Section  100(a):  "It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  upon  roller  skates 
or  riding  in  or  by  means  of  any  coaster, 
skateboard,  toy  vehicle  or  other  similar 
device  to  go  upon  any  sidewalk  in  any 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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When  it's  time  to  relax. . . 


The  Stars  Behind  the  Bars 


By  Jane  Undemood 

Saint  Patrick's  Day  is  coming  up,  the 
day  when  everyone  looks  for  a  dash  of 
green,  a  bit  o'  luck,  and  a  spot  of  whis- 
key. So  we'd  like  to  pay  a  wee  bit  of 
tribute  to  those  who  pour  the  whiskey, 
praise  the  lucky,  and  raise  the  spirits — 
our  local  neighborhood  bartenders. 

John,  a  41 -Year  Veteran 

I  detect  a  whiff  of  rowdiness  on  the 
breath  of  my  first  bar.  The  Peaks  (1316 
Castro  St.),  where  I'm  interviewing  John 
McCaffrey.  A  chorus  of  voices  sing  out: 

"Hey  John,  you  seen  Jerry?" 


"No  more  lemon,  a  little  more  sugar!" 

"Hey  John,  looks  like  you're  gonna  be 
a  celebrity!" 

"She's  interviewing  the  wrong  per- 
son!" 

But  John  is  busy  listening  to  a  cus- 
tomer who  has  gone  behind  the  counter, 
draped  his  arms  around  John's  shoul- 
ders, and  is  whispering  in  his  ear. 

How  many  people  who  work  behind 
counters,  I  wonder,  ever  get  embraced  in 
this  confidential  fashion  by  their  cus- 
tomers? 

The  whisperer  resumes  his  barstool 
seat,  and  John  begins  walking  back  and 
forth  down  the  length  of  the  bar — scoop- 
ing ice,  ringing  the  register,  wiping  the 


Curtain  Drops  on  Deck  Drama 


By  Steve  Steinberg 

Customers  of  the  Acme  Cafe  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  food  and  drink  on  the 
restaurant's  outdoor  deck,  but  the  dining 
experience  should  be  a  quieter  one. 

By  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  the  San  Francisco 
Planning  Commission  approved  early 
last  month  the  necessary  city  permits  to 
keep  the  deck  at  3917  24th  St.  open. 

Acme  owner  Joel  Coopersmith  and 
nearby  residents  had  been  feuding  over 
the  patio  for  months.  Neighbors  had 
complained  that  the  deck  was  noisy  and 
jeopardized  their  security  and  privacy. 

The  planning  commission  vote  re- 
quires Coopersmith  to  take  several  noise 
reduction  and  security  measures.  He  will 
have  to  build  a  protective  fence,  install 
padding  beneath  tablecloths,  maintain 
busing  stations  inside  the  restaurant,  and 
lay  a  covering  on  the  floor  of  the  deck. 

Coopersmith  had  been  particularly  re- 
luctant to  carpet  the  patio,  but  he's  "glad 
it's  over.  It  was  a  real  hassle,"  he  said. 

Coopersmith  expressed  some  bitter- 


ness over  the  ruling.  He  felt  that  because 
the  planning  commission  found  it 
difficult  to  contend  with  such  minor 
neighborhood  problems  as  the  Acme 
deck,  it  had  also  wanted  to  "get  [the 
issue)  over  with.  And  I  don't  think  what 
they  came  up  with  is  prudent." 

He  also  accused  certain  anti-commer- 
cial neighborhood  groups  of  waging  a 
"vendetta"  against  the  Acme.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  could  "understand"  his 
immediate  neighbors  attempting  to  re- 
solve the  deck  issue. 

One  of  the  Acme's  neighbors,  Jersey 
Street  resident  Peggy  Lenartowicz.  called 
the  outcome  "second  best." 

Lenartowicz,  who  had  wanted  the 
deck  closed  down,  said  she  felt  the 
neighbors  would  be  able  to  co-exist  with 
the  Acme  patio  if  the  planning  commis- 
sion's conditions  were  carried  out. 

Coopersmith  said  he  expected  the  re- 
quirements to  be  completed  by  this  sum- 
mer. The  deck  will  then  be  retested 
acoustically.  n 


counter,  clearing  away  old  drinks  and 
making  new  ones,  unpacking  bottles, 
and  pouring  coffee  as  he  goes. 

He  works  rhythmically,  with  a  flow- 
ing motion.  When  he  dries  the  glasses, 
he  leans  forward  slightly  to  listen  to  his 
customers.  He  has  steady  hands  and 
emanates  a  soft,  non-judgmental  at- 
titude. I  decide  that  bartenders  must  have 
to  be  pretty  imperturbable. 

John  started  tending  bar  when  he  was 
22  years  old,  after  five  years  at  sea.  He's 
63  now,  and  has  worked  all  over  town. 
But  this  is  his  neighborhood.  He's  been 
at  The  Peaks  for  the  past  15  years.  "I 
think  Noe  Valley  is  one  of  the  better 
neighborhoods."  he  says.  Why  did  he 
become  a  bartender?  "I  like  to  be  around 
people,  laughing  and  joking  and  kidding 
one  another." 

Does  he  ever  feel  like  he  fits  that  old 
cliche  of  the  bartender-tumed-neigh- 
borhood  psychiatrist?  "In  a  way,"  he  re- 
sponds, "...if  people  are  feeling  down  in 
the  dumps,  they  want  to  talk  to  some- 
body. You  try  to  perk  'em  up.  You  snap 
'em  out  of  it.  I  tell  'em  to  look  on  the 
bright  side,  things  come  out  in  the 
wash!"  As  for  those  who  don't  take  too 
kindly  to  his  advice,  well,  "I  just  ignore 
'em!" 

The  hardest  part  of  the  job,  John  will 
tell  you,  is  "when  people  get  mean."  He 
recalls  the  time  an  angry  fellow  stormed 
out  of  the  bar,  only  to  return  brandishing 
a  machete,  whereupon  he  stood  outside 
the  bar  challenging  his  enemies  to  come 
on  out  and  fight  him.  I  asked  John  if  he 
called  the  police.  "No,  I  just  went  out 
there  and  told  him  to  take  it  home,"  he 
matter-of-factly  replied. 

John  doesn't  necessarily  believe  that  a 
bar  reflects  the  mood  of  society  in  gen- 
eral. "No  matter  what,  if  people  have  an 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Supervisor  Harry  Britt  thinks  a  weak 
showing  by  Dianne  Feinstein  in  next 
month 's  recall  election  could  have 
the  effect  of  liberalizing  this  fall's 
mayoral  contest. 

Britt  Calls 
The  Recall 


ByJeffKaliss 

Harry  Britt,  the  San  Francisco  super- 
visor with  perhaps  the  closest  ties  to  Noe 
Valley,  is  taking  a  position  on  the 
|  mayor's  recall  which  is  clear  to  him,  but 
may  be  confusing  to  his  neighbors. 

As  a  supe,  he's  opposing  the  success- 
ful initiative  by  the  White  Panthers  to  put 
the  question  before  the  voters  next 
month  because  "I  don't  like  recalls." 
However,  he  advises  the  voters  to  cast 
their  lot  based  on  how  accountable 
Dianne  Feinstein  has  been  to  their  par- 
ticular interests. 

And.  on  the  latter  matter,  Britt  be- 
lieves that  "the  key  issues  affecting  Noe 
Valley,  such  as  preserving  the  quality  of 
life,  are  not  issues  she  [FeinsteinJ  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in." 

Feinstein,  adds  Britt,  has  also  shown 
herself  to  be  "not  accountable  to  the  gay 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Theatre  Critic 

Editor: 

Let's  hope  not  to  hear  more  about  the 
new  Noe  Valley  Merchants  Association 
president's  plan  to  bring  a  theatre  to  Noe 
Valley.  The  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  have 
done  an  excellent  (sometimes  I  think 
even  excessive)  job  of  beating  back  res- 
taurants and  nights  spots;  a  theatre  would 
cause  congestion,  parking  problems  and 
nocturnal  gaiety  greater  than  all  those 
combined.  The  gentility  of  the  nightlife 
of  Noe  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  area  for  residents. 
Those  anxious  for  entertainment  might 
repair  to  our  lovely  library;  those  desper- 
ate may  issue  forth  but  a  short  distance  to 
find  great  variety.  A  theatre  might  in- 
spire business  at  our  local  watering 
holes,  but  it's  not  apt  to  do  much  for  you 
and  me. 

Esther  Wanning 


Our  Sentiments  Exactly 

Editor: 

On  this  day  a  new  storm  arrives  in  San 
Francisco.  Despite  the  raising  of  politi- 
cal, punk  or  poetic  umbrellas.  Mother 
Earth  continues  to  cleanse  her  pores  of 
impurities.  A  maelstrom  swirls  within 
the  natural  triangular  basin  formed  by 
Mts.  Bruno,  Tamalpais,  and  Diablo, 
emptying  out  through  the  drains  of  our 
inner  Mission.  We  embark  and  set  sail  in 
treacherous  currents,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  sailing,  wish  to  inaugurate,  with  this 
letter,  a  vessel  of  permanent  buoyancy 
passing  on  winds  of  whole-hearted  op- 
timism. We  convey  to  you  our  affections 
and  suggestions  in  regards  to  your  sin- 
cere syphoning  of  the  Valencia  cesspool 
into  a  cistern  of  objectivity. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  collective  back- 
ground and  activity  unique  to  the  groups 
studied  in  your  article  ("Punk,  Poetry 
and  Politics  on  Valencia."  February. 
1 983]  will,  in  time,  prove  their  historical 
significance.  There  are  many  who  can  be 
found  posturing  for  perusal  on  the  lame 
and  beaten  painted  mule  of  punk.  The 
movement  sits  paralyzed,  posing  like  a 
dead  carcass  stuffed  by  the  hands  of  im- 
posters,  sell-outs  and  sellers  of  religious 
arty-facts.  The  bands  and  buttons  now 
lapse  into  coma-dity. 

There  are  also  many  who  can  be  found 
vomiting  from  the  sickening  realization 
of  the  current  reality  and  will  not  waste 
time  or  money  on  the  transient  trendan- 
cies.  Only  the  heart  remains  timeless, 
and  the  blood  that  it  pumps  is  Love  and 
Service.  We  have  chosen,  in  the  absence 
of  any  coherent  collectivity  immediate  to 
Valencia  and  2 1st  Streets,  to  assist  the 
activities  at  998  in  a  genuine  attempt  to 
promote  the  creative  process  and  expres- 


sion of  the  Marvelous.  If  tags  need  to  be 
attached,  the  "Surreal"  may  be  applied 
permanently,  for  we  again  proclaim 
"Long  Live  the  Living." 

Our  most  ardent  wish,  through  this,  is 
to  express  our  appreciation  and  to  offer 
our  support  to  you  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Noe  Valley  Voice.  There  is  much  work  to 
be  done,  we  are  in  favor  of  positive  as- 
sociation and  service  and  will  forward  to 
you  the  indications  of  our  evolution. 

To  you,  Jeff  Kaliss,  and  to  the  Noe 
Valley  Voice,  our  warmest  regards  for  the 
winter. 

Destiny  Dagger 
and  R.  Fortune 
998  Valencia  St. 


From  Our  Nail  Bag 

Editor: 

The  "Rumors"  section  of  your  Febru- 
ary issue  contained  a  statement  concern- 
ing Fancy  Fingers  Nail  Salon. 

To  you,  your  staff,  the  readers  of  the 
Noe  Valley  Voice,  and  especially  the  cus- 
tomers and  patrons  of  Fancy  Fingers,  we 
wish  to  voice  our  objections  to  the  un- 
warranted use  of  our  name. 

By  using  the  name  of  Fancy  Fingers  lo 
introduce  the  expansion  of  another  busi- 
ness, your  paper  implied  that  we 
strongly  object  to  having  nail  care  com- 
petition in  our  neighborhood.  Your  paper 
further  implied  that  the  success  of  Fancy 
Fingers  is  based  heavily  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  service  of  its  type  in  our 
neighborhood.  To  this  implication  we 
object  vehemently.  Basing  our  success 
on  a  monopoly  disregarded  the  risk,  the 
sacrifice  and  the  "sweat  and  blood"  that 
we  endured  to  make  Fancy  Fingers  the 
success  it  is  today.  It  survived  because 
we  and  our  staff  provided  a  first  class  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  Our  efforts  to 
make  every  customer  feel  welcome  and 
to  provide  every  customer  with  satisfac- 
tion is  the  foundation  and  success  of  our 
business. 

The  introduction  of  new  or  expanding 
business  by  the  Noe  Valley  Voic  e  is  an 
important  and  informative  service  to  our 
neighborhood.  To  arbitrarily  induce 
competitiveness  between  similar  busi- 
nesses is  in  our  judgment  poor  jour- 
nalism. Your  paper  should  direct  its  at- 
tention to  introducing  new  businesses  by 
informing  the  community  what  services 
and  goods  the  new  business  will  offer.  It 
is  the  members  of  the  community  who 
will  determine  (according  to  your  pun) 
which  business  must  "fight  tooth  and 
nail"  for  survival. 

Joyce  A.  Gonzalves 
Kevin  J.  Gonzalves 
Owners,  Fancy  Fingers 
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A  UNIQUE  APPROACH  TO  DESIGN 
AND 

A  COMPLETE  CONSTRUCTION  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  RENOVATION  OR  ADDITION 
YOU  ARE  CONSIDERING 


Lie.  421422 
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The  Noe  Valley  Voice  sends  a 
hearty  "thank  you"  to  the  C.Y.O 
Urban  Development  organization  for 
the  use  of  their  van  during  distribution. 

Britt  Calls  Recall 

Continued  from  Page  I 

community,"  although  he  doesn't  think 
that  the  mayor's  recent  veto  of  a  measure 
granting  city  status  to  "live-in  lovers" 
will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  April  26 
election. 

Britt  sees  Feinstein  attempting  to  turn 
the  election  to  a  test  of  the  validity  of  the 
recall,  rather  than  a  test  of  her  record  in 
office.  With  big  bucks  behind  her,  Fein- 
stein is  bound  to  win,  Britt  believes,  but 
she'll  be  watching  to  see  how  big  she 
wins  „ 

According  to  Britt,  a  vote  of  less  than 
65  percent  in  her  favor  would  represent 
"a  serious  loss  of  face"  and  "the  prospect 
of  a  serious  challenge  in  November." 
when  the  regularly  scheduled  mayoral 
election  hits  town. 

This  challenge  could  come  from  Su- 
pervisors Richard  Hongisto,  Quentin 
Kopp  and  Wendy  Nelder.  all  of  whom 
will  carefully  inspect  the  results  of  the 
recall.  Kopp  is  already  "beginning  to 
make  noises"  like  a  candidate,  Britt 
says,  and  giving  out  hints  that  he  favors 
limits  on  downtown  growth. 

Britt  explains  that  "in  any  contested 
election.  liberals  have  more  leverage" 
than  they  have  without  a  contest,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  candidates  themselves  are 
politically  progressive.  A  challenge 
might  force  Feinstein  to  liberalize  her 
own  platform,  whereas  a  strong  vote  for 
Feinstein  next  month  might  scare  away 
challengers  and  encourage  the  mayor  to 
overlook  the  liberals  and  respond  to  the 
big  money  interests  that  are  backing  her 
anti-recall  campaign. 

If  she  loses  the  recall  election,  how- 
ever, it's  bye-bye  for  at  least  two  years. 
Feinstein  would  be  unable  to  run  for  city 
office  until  the  spring  of  1985. 

As  they  look  at  the  vote  precinct-by- 
precinct,  politicians  will  focus  on  Noe 
Valley  as  "a  bellwether  of  the  liberal  vote 
in  the  city."  However,  many  progres- 
sives may  choose,  like  Britt  himself,  to 
vote  against  the  recall  whether  or  not  it 
looks  like  a  vote  for  Feinstein.  □ 
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the  most  polished,  most 
accomplished  restaurant  on 
24th  Street." 

R.B.  Read 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


"Maggie's  is  one  of  the  few 
San  Francisco  restaurants  I 
don't  mind  travelling  the 
considerable  distance  from 
my  home  to  visit  .  " 

Robert  Finigan 
Private  Guide  to  Bestaurants 


4138  24th  Street.  San  Francisco 
285  4443 
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Ancient  Tradition 
Unites  Painter 
And  Weaver 


ByJeffKaliss 

There's  a  smile  of  pride  and  apprecia- 
tion on  10-year-old  Deldelp  Medina's 
face  as  she  watches  master  craftsman 
Jean  Pierre  Larochette  transform  into 
tapestry  the  self-portrait  she  painted  a 
year  ago.  Despite  three  decade's  differ- 
ence in  age,  these  two  have  discovered 
that  their  lives  are  interwoven  in  won- 
drous ways. 

Both  spent  parts  of  their  childhood  in 
Latin  America,  Larochette  in  Argentina 
and  Deldelp  in  Colombia.  Both  have 
studied  in  France,  Deldelp  at  a  special 
school  for  foreign  children  in  Paris  and 
Larochette  at  Creuse.  where  he  steeped 
himself  in  the  Aubusson  weaving  tradi- 
tion practiced  by  his  ancestors.  Their 
travels  have  made  both  of  them  conver- 
sant in  Spanish,  French  and  English. 

Finally,  a  common  love  of  artistic  ex- 
pression brought  these  wanderers  to- 
gether in  Noe  Valley,  where  Deldelp 
now  attends  Alvarado  School  and 
Larochette  oversees  the  San  Francisco 
Tapestry  Workshop  at  the  corner  of  23rd 
and  Chattanooga  Streets. 

Larochette  had  been  on  the  lookout  for 
a  piece  of  children's  art  to  serve  as  a 
"cartoon,"  the  design  on  which  a  tapes- 
try is  based.  Such  models  have  been  used 
by  centuries  of  Aubusson  weavers  to  in- 
ject a  "spontaneous"  element  into  the 
slow,  meticulous  weaving  process, 
which  yields  maybe  a  square  yard  of 
tapestry  for  a  month's  work,  at  30  hours 
a  week. 

Larochette  had  a  chance  to  choose 
from  among  the  70  pieces  of  art,  mostly 
self-portraits,  produced  by  students  of 
Mary  Lee  and  Manuel  Villamor  in  their 
Alvarado  Arts  Workshop  class  last 
spring. 

Deldelp' s  "Girl  With  the  Checkered 
Sweater"  had  already  been  purchased  by 
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Vaccinations 

Spay  Neutering 

Cat  Sitting  Services 

Day  and  Evening  Calls 

221-7833 


Alvarado  artist  Deldelp  Medina  watches  Jean  Pierre  Larochette  weave  her  self-portrait, 
hanging  behind  them,  on  his  low-warp  loom. 


local  artist  Ruth  Asawa  as  one  of  several 
paintings  suitable  for  silkscreening,  but 
she  gladly  turned  the  work  over  to 
Larochette  and  offered  to  commission 
the  tapestry  herself.  "We  should  recog- 
nize the  work  done  by  children,"  Asawa 
believes,  "to  give  the  kids  a  sense  of 
what  they  can  do  in  the  working  world." 

The  fruit  of  Deldelp's  and  Laro- 
chette's  collaboration  will  be  cele- 
brated with  a  "Cutting-Off  Ceremony"  at 
the  Tapestry  Workshop  on  March  22. 
While  friends,  relatives,  and  visitors 
munch  snacks,  Deldelp  and  weavers  will 
separate  the  32"  by  22"  tapestry  from  the 
loom,  in  preparation  for  its  transfer  to  the 
Contemporary  Artisans  Gallery  on  Bush 
Street,  where  it  will  be  exhibited  and 
eventually  sold. 

This  project  will  also  further  the  de- 
velopment of  apprenticeship  programs 
by  the  School  of  the  Arts  Foundation,  of 


which  Asawa  is  board  president.  The 
newly  established  foundation  incorpo- 
rates the  15-year-old  Alvarado  Arts 
Workshop  and  continues  to  connect 
school  children  with  local  artists, 
craftspeople,  theater  workers,  and  musi- 
cians in  what  Board  of  Education  Com- 
missioner Myra  Kopf  calls  "a  model  for 
artists/community/school  district  collab- 
oration throughout  the  country." 

Editor's  Note:  Everyone's  invited  to 
the  "cutting-off  for  "Girl  With  the 
Checkered  Sweater"  at  the  San  Francis- 
co Tapestry  Workshop,  3747 23rd St.,  on 
Tuesday,  March  22,  from  3  to  7  p.m.  A 
reception  for  the  artists  will  include  re- 
freshments. The  Tapestry  Workshop  can 
he  reached  at  826-8479,  and  you  can 
find  out  more  about  supporting  member- 
ships and  activities  at  the  School  of  the 
A  i  ts  Foundation  at  648- 7080 .  □ 
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The  jazz  fitness  program  that  is 
productive  and  fun!  For  all 
ages,  levels  of  fitness,  men  and 
women.  Improve  your  coordina- 
tion, flexibility  and  cardio- 
vascular system  while  moving 
to  the  beat  of  rock,  country, 
jazz,  classical  and  more. 


Classes  are  conveniently 
located... 

TWIN  PEAKS/DIAMOND  HEIGHTS  NOE  VALLEY 

McAteer  High  School  (Caf.)  Edison  Elemen.  School 

555  Portola  22nd  &  Dolores 

Mon./Wed.  5:40  &  6:50  pm         Tues./Thurs.  5:30  &  6:30  pm 


and  inexpensively  priced. 

$3/1  class  $10/4clases 


$18/8  classes 


NEW  STUDENTS  BRING  THIS  AD  FOR  ONE  FREE  CLASS 

For  more  information  call  343-3522. 


Fast  Pass  Rides 
On  S.F.  BART 
Starting  April  1 


By  Nathan  Salant 

Intervention  by  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission  (MTC)  ap- 
pears to  have  saved  an  agreement  to 
allow  use  of  the  Muni  Fast  Pass  for 
BART  travel  within  San  Francisco. 

The  MTC  has  guaranteed  to  insure 
both  transit  agencies  against  financial 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  agreement,  which 
is  expected  to  take  effect  April  I . 

Talks  between  Muni  and  BART  col- 
lapsed in  near  acrimony  last  month  after 
disagreements  surfaced  over  the  major 
points  of  the  proposed  pact. 

Muni  was  backing  away  from  a  provi- 
sion that  required  it  to  pay  BART  $3 
million  to  make  up  for  expected  fare  re- 
venue losses,  and  both  sides  wanted  cre- 
dit for  all  revenue  towards  their  AB I  107 
requirements.  ABI107  is  the  state  law 
that  requires  local  transit  systems  to  gen- 
erate at  least  33  percent  of  operating  ex- 
penses from  fares  before  they  can  be 
eligible  for  state  subsidies. 

The  MTC  is  the  agency  that  monitors 
AB  I  107  compliance  and  distributes  state 
tax  revenues  to  Muni.  BART  and  AC 
Transit.  The  commission  assured  Muni 
that  it  would  make  up  for  any.  revenue 
lost  as  a  result  of  payments  to  BART, 
and  allowed  both  transit  systems  AB  1 107 
credit  on  the  same  fare  receipts. 

The  Muni-BART  agreement  should 
please  San  Francisco  bus  riders,  who 
can,  for  the  same  $24  Fast  Pass  cost, 
enjoy  unlimited  travel  on  all  means  of 
mass  transit  in  San  Francisco,  starting 
next  month. 

There  may  be  a  price  to  pay.  however. 
Muni  plans  to  go  ahead  with  changes  in 
frequency  and/or  reductions  on  several 
Mission  Corridor  routes  under  the  as- 
sumption that  more  people  will  be 
ehoosing  BART  for  their  downtown/ 
Daly  City  commute.  □ 
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-  Skateboard  Kids  • 

Continued  from  Page  I 

business  district  or  upon  any  roadway 
within  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco." 

Meanwhile,  the  shopping  populace  of 
Noe  Valley,  some  of  them  Skaterat  par- 
ents, looked  on  with  a  mixture  of  fas- 
cination and  nervousness  at  what  has 
become  a  familiar  scene  along  the 
neighborhood's  hilly  streets. 

"I  wish  there  was  some  other  place  for 
them  to  go."  said  Cathy  Sherry,  whose 
son  Dennis.  13,  has  been  skateboarding 
for  a  couple  of  years.  She  remembers  her 
own  youth,  when  boards  cost  about  five 
bucks,  there  were  no  acrobatics,  and  she 
and  her  girlfriends  could  skate  alongside 
the  boys. 

In  the  six  months  of  their  existence, 
Noe  Valley's  Skateratz  have  never  had  a 
female  attempt  to  join,  though  they 
claim  not  to  discriminate.  Aspiring 
"skate-puppies"  or  "CMPs"  (chipmunk 
punks)  must  pass  an  initiation  rite,  which 
involves  such  tricky  board  maneuvers  as 
jumping  at  least  four  steps  at  Alvarado 
School,  layback  slides  (bent  over  back- 
wards), and  "bombing"  the  Grandview 
hill  (top  to  bottom,  no  stops). 

Boards  cost  an  average  of  $150,  and 
with  average  "thrashing"  (punishment) 
they  may  not  last  the  year.  Whatever  the 
appeal  to  their  "primal  urge,"  these  kids 
have  chosen  to  follow  an  expensive,  dif- 
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fault,  and  sometimes  dangerous  hobby 
that,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  riding  a 
new  wave  of  popularity. 

"I  think  it's  their  form  of  being  rebelli- 
ous and  acting  out."  says  parent  Barbara 
Graham,  whose  son  Clay  is  admonished 
to  ride  his  board  far  away  from  the  streets 
and  the  Skateratz.  "They  get  a  charge  out 
of  having  pedestrians  and  drivers  react  to 
them." 

But  John  Lindberg,  16-year-old  leader 
of  the  club,  discounts  any  sensationalist 
motive.  It's  just  that  there's  no  place  else 
to  go,  except  for  a  bowl  at  Hunter's  Point 
which  these  Noe  Valley  kids  consider  to 
be  geographically  and  racially  segre- 
gated from  them. 

Lindberg  and  his  followers  claim  they 
use  24th  Street  merely  as  a  meeting 
ground,  where  they  can  catch  the  48- 
Quintara  bus  up  to  Grandview  or  the  35- 
Eureka  to  the  top  of  Diamond  Street. 

"We  hate  cars."  says  Skaterat  Eric 
Harris,  but  club  members  admit  to  sev- 
eral encounters  of  the  hurt  kind. 

Joey  Mayfield,  12,  was  hit  by  a  car 
which  he  claims  ran  a  light,  and  this  put 
him  out  of  commission  for  three  to  four 
months.  "My  Mom  was  real  scared."  but 
she  let  him  return  to  the  streets. 

Generally,  street  skaters  regard  hel- 
mets and  kneepads  as  "dorky"  and  refuse 
to  wear  them,  although  the  skateboard 
heroes  pictured  riding  the  "keyholes" 
(bowls)  and  "empties"  (drained  swim- 
ming pools)  in  Thrasher  are  always  well- 
protected. 


Brett  Carver,  now  employed  at  the 
South  Philly  Cheesesteak  Co.,  tells  the 
tale  of  a  friend  who  was  not  as  lucky  as 
Mayfield;  he  collided  with  a  parked  car 
on  Diamond  Street  two  years  ago  and  has 
been  in  a  coma  ever  since.  Still,  as 
Carver  gazes  at  the  gabbing  Skateratz, 
he  admits  "it's  creative  for  'em." 

For  one  thing,  the  hobby  is  more  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  than  most  out- 
siders realize.  Aside  from  the  "deck," 
which  should  match  their  body  size  and 
skating  habits,  the  "boardies"  must 
choose  wheels  (Casey  Morgan  says  B- 
52s  are  hardest),  trucks  and  cell  blocks 
(which  connect  the  wheels  to  the  deck), 
and  the  rails,  tail-bone,  and  nose-guard 
which  protect  the  deck  from  being  overly 
punished  on  the  pavement.  When  an  old 
deck  has  been  thoroughly  thrashed, 
boardies  may  hang  it  on  their  bedroom 
wall  "for  publicity"  and  transfer  the 
wheels  and  hardware  to  a  new  deck. 

A  favorite  source  of  all  this  equipment 
is  Fog  Town,  out  on  Shrader  near 
Haight,  run  by  24-year-old  Carlos 
Amezcua,  a  former  employee  of  the  now 
defunct  Rainbow  Skates. 

Amezcua  reports  that  the  skateboard- 
ing fad  has  spread  to  older  professionals, 
who  may  gather  to  skate  at  downtown 
parking  garages  at  night,  and  to  "punk- 
ers,"  who  enjoy  the  "rad"  (radical)  im- 
plications of  the  hobby.  These  latter 
skaters  show  up  with  their  boards  at  punk 
performances  by  bands  like  Black 
Athletes,  Circle  Jerk,  and  True  Sounds 


RED  IRIS  GALLERY 


Fine  Art 
Specializing  in  California 
artists  of  the  past 


San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
282-4242 

Mon  -  Sat  —  2-5  pm 


of  Liberty,  many  of  whose  musicians 
skate  themselves. 

Fog  Town  provides  young  and  old  en- 
thusiasts with  board,  hardware,  safety 
equipment,  and  EPs  and  45s.  It  also  cus- 
tomizes and  repairs  the  boards,  and 
fields  its  own  team  in  local  and  national 
competition.  Its  owner  has  advocated  on 
behalf  of  the  skateboard  community  with 
the  police  and  the  recreation  and  park  de- 
partment, but  without  much  success. 
Like  the  boardies  and  their  parents, 
Amezcua  would  like  to  see  the  city  build 
a  skateboard  park. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Skateratz,  now 
some  16  members  strong,  are  likely  to 
hold  on  to  their  identity  as  a  street  gang. 
Reed  Siewert,  15,  prefers  bikes  as  "safer 
I  and  nicer  looking."  but  admits  that  the 
I  Skateratz  are  gaining  a  reputation  and  at- 
tracting members  from  outside  Noe  Val- 
ley. They're  also  attracting  the  attention 
of  skate  punks  who  chase  them,  but  this 
increases  the  excitement.  The  Skateratz 
elude  punks  and  cops  alike  by  splitting 
up  along  several  different  routes  and  re- 
assembling after  the  danger  is  passed. 

Police  Sergeant  Donald  Sloan  views 
skateboarding  more  as  a  menace  than  a 
game.  He's  concerned  not  only  with  the 
increasing  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived at  Mission  Station  from  drivers 
and  pedestrians,  but  also  with  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  a  careless  kid 
could  be  maimed  or  killed.  He  talks  with 
errant  thrashers  and  will  sometimes  con- 
fiscate a  board  if  an  offense  is  repeated. 
In  these  cases,  the  board  can  be  re- 
claimed only  after  an  appearance  before 
a  judge. 

Skater  Dennis  Sherry  would  like  to  see 
concerned  citizens,  including  neighbor- 
hood merchants,  help  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  "halfpipe,"  if  not  a  whole 
park.  Such  a  structure  would  cost  at  least 
$400  in  lumber  alone,  but  Sherry  be- 
lieves it  might  get  the  Skateratz  to  leave 
the  streets  and  upgrade  their  skills  as 
"freestylers."  After  all.  it  would  be 
dorky  for  the  club  to  ignore  the  rhetorical 
question  posed  in  the  pages  of  Thrasher: 
"How  cool  can  you  be  if  you're  dead?" 


Skate,  rattle  and  roll  (left  to  right):  Tory  MacDonald,  Alex  Garay,  Gabe  Gavriloff  and 
Eric  Harris  swoop  down  on  the  Alvarado  schoolyard. 
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Cosmic  Music 
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Fiber  Optics 
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Kira  Eldemir,  D.D.S. 
Susanna  Kurk,  D.D.S. 
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(near  Castro) 
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Down  and  Out  in  the  Valley 


Therapists  Tackle  Hard-Time  Woes 


By  Victoria  Brown 

Is  today's  economic  crisis  provoking  a 
run  on  the  psychiatrist's  couch?  The  job- 
less rate  has  surged  to  engulf  12  million 
people,  and  even  those  fortunate  enough 
to  keep  their  jobs  have  suffered  from 
rampant  double-digit  inflation. 

Although  many  of  us  faced  some  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  '70s  (the  reces- 
sion of  '72,  the  gas  crisis),  we  basically 
enjoyed  a  profitable  way  of  life  and 
could  afford  to  locus  on  such  issues  as 
physical  fitness  and  emotional  aware- 
ness. 

But  by  1982,  our  society  was  deep  in 
the  throes  of  recession,  bordering  on  a 
depression.  And  as  our  businesses  be- 
came depressed,  so,  it  seems,  did  we. 

The  Voice  asked  three  counseling  cen- 
ters in  Noe  Valley  whether  they  had 
noticed  an  increase  in  social  and 
economic  stress  factors  among  their 
clientele.  Their  answer,  across  the 
board,  was  an  unqualified  yes. 

Jorge  Werbin.  a  psychiatrist  and  part- 
owner  of  the  Noe  Valley  Psychotherapy 
Associates,  said,  "The  complaints  have 
changed.  Until  about  a  year  or  so  ago, 
depression  was  the  number  one  problem, 
but  now  the  depression  is  related  to  so- 
cial and  economic  problems." 

Werbin,  who  counsels  a  large  Latino 
clientele,  noted  that  group  therapy 
seemed  to  help  by  encouraging  people  to 
pool  their  knowledge  and  information  in 
|  the  interest  of  survival.  "The  group  be- 
comes a  kind  of  resource."  he  said,  "and 
at  times  I  act  as  a  referral  service." 

His  co-workers  at  41 12  24th  St.  con- 
cur. Said  Alexandra  Hunter,  "I  see  a  de- 
pressive overlay  on  the  fantasy  content 
of  many  clients."  And,  according  to 
Carol  Tuttle.  "We  see  more  people  hav- 
ing catastrophe  dreams." 

Marny  Hall,  who  counsels  gay  cou- 
ples, pointed  out  that  not  only  the 


Carol  Tuttle  (left)  and  Sasha  Hunter  find 
Valley  Psychotherapy  Associates  on  24th 

clients,  but  the  therapists  themselves 
have  been  affected  by  the  economic 
crunch.  She  is  now  less  likely,  she  said, 
to  recommend  splitting  up  as  a  viable  or 
necessary  solution  for  couples  having 
problems.  "The  blessing  of  poverty,"  as 
she  termed  it,  is  that  it  seems  to  engender 
more  mutual  cooperation  and  motivation 
to  stay  together. 

After  seven  years  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Noe  Valley  Psychotherapy  As- 
sociates feel  they  serve  the  community  in 
just  the  way  they  originally  intended. 
They  offer  a  great  variety  of  therapies. 


their  clients  bringing  a  greater  number  of  "catastrophe  dreams"  to  their  sessions  at  the  Noe 
Street. 


Counselor  Gary  Titus  has  seen  the  economy  produce  the  disastrous  double  effect  of  a 
larger  workload  and  a  smaller  staff  at  the  city's  Mission  Health  Center  No.  1. 
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including  men's  and  women's  groups 
and  a  group  for  alcoholics.  Their  clients 
run  the  gamut  from  children  to  gay 
couples,  from  welfare  recipients  to  cor- 
porate executives.  "Even  the  economi- 
cally more  advantaged,"  says  Tuttle, 
"are  feeling  the  harshness  of  hard 
times." 

Ray  Vespi.  director  of  the  Integral 
Counseling  Center  at  1 497  Church  St., 
agrees  with  Associate  Director  Barbara 
Lee  that  clients  are  currently  citing 
economic  stress  in  addition  to  the  usual 
issues  and  concerns,  which  are  "primar- 
ily crisis  and  growth  oriented." 

Relationships,  job  issues,  family  con- 
cerns, personal  growth,  relocation  and 
transition  problems,  as  well  as  identity 
questions,  bring  most  people  into  the 
center. 

"Some  people,"  Vespi  observed,  "are 
into  gurus  and  spiritual  stuff,  and  they 
think  this  will  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
and  they  need  to  rebalance  that  and  learn 
to  be  more  centered  and  balanced  and 
still  wash  the  dishes  and  make  friends." 

The  Integral  Counseling  Center  is  as- 
sociated with  the  California  Institute  of 
Integral  Studies,  which  offers  a  master's 
degree  program  in  counseling.  Because 
the  institute  has  an  Eastern/Asian 
background,  although  rooted  now  in 
Western  psychology,  an  Eastern  influ- 
ence may  be  felt  at  times.  "It  may  not 
enter  into  the  counselor's  work,"  said 
Vespi,  "but  it's  in  their  consciousness." 

The  counseling  center  does  not  utilize 
behavioral  therapy  or  bodywork,  and 
most  of  their  therapy  is  individual,  al- 
though they  are  beginning  to  see  families 
and  couples. 

The  people  that  come  through  the 
center's  doors  are  usually  in  their  young 
twenties  to  mid-thirties,  middle  class, 
and  Caucasian,  but  Vespi  and  Lee  em- 
phasize "we're  really  open  to  all." 

At  Mission  Health  Center  No.  1 .  3850 
1 7th  St.,  clientele  has  increased  while 
staff  has  decreased  due  to  cutbacks 
forced  by  a  sluggish  economy. 


Gary  Titus,  staff  counselor,  told  us, 
"The  economy  has  had  a  tremendous  af- 
fect. There's  tremendous  pressure  on 
people."  He  attributed  the  increase  in 
physical  assaults  to  "people  under  in- 
tense pressure  taking  it  out  on  each 
other." 

Most  of  the  people  seen  at  Mission 
Mental  Health,  Titus  said,  are  the 
"working  poor,"  people  who  work  and 
whose  gross  monthly  salaries  range  from 
about  $400  to  $1,300.  but  who  cannot 
afford  the  $40  to  $80  per  hour  charged  by 
private  therapists.  "We  do  offer  therapy 
on  a  par  with  private  therapy  in  terms  of 
quality."  Titus  added.  He  described  the 
approach  used  as  "eclectic." 

Mission  Mental  Health  is  city-oper- 
ated and  supported  by  state  and  local 
monies.  The  staff  serves  a  10.000-per- 
son  district  and  sees  mostly  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  65.  It  also  pro- 
vides specialized  programs  for  those 
younger  than  18  and  older  than  65.  Two 
women's  groups,  a  men's  group,  and 
special  services  for  gays  and  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  are  also  offered.  Those 
clients  needing  in-patient  care  can 
choose  from  several  specialized  pro- 
grams at  San  Francisco  General  and 
elsewhere. 

One  often  cited  issue,  according  to 
Titus,  is  relocation.  "So  many  people 
move  here  who  may  not  have  jobs,  but 
who  may  see  San  Francisco  as  a  freer  en- 
vironment or  a  beautiful  place  to  live  or 
a  good  place  to  work  .  " 

Other  frequently  seen  problems  in- 
clude loss  of  primary  relationships,  loss 
of  job.  transition  and  sexual  identity 
crises,  all  of  which  amount  to  a  great 
deal  of  stress  However,  Titus  feels  that 
with  all  the  services  and  the  high  quality 
of  therapy  offered  at  Mission  Mental 
Health,  "people  are  generally  feeling 
better  when  they  leave.  We  see  people 
really  changing  and  changing  in  good 
ways."  O 
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My  Dinner 
with  Teresa 


By  Bob  Morris 

Teresa  Tudury  is  a  singer/songwriter/ 
entertainer  who's  attracted  a  growing 
following  on  the  local  club  scene.  To  get 
a  look  at  the  woman  behind  the  act.  the 
Voice  sent  a  reporter  to  talk  with  Teresa 
over  dinner  at  her  Noe  Valley  apartment. 

NVV:This  is  dinner?  Half  a  baked 
potato  and  some  brocoli? 

TT:  I  figured  as  long  as  company  was 
coming,  I'd  better  go  all  out.  That's  your 
idea  of  bringing  dessert?  A  Milky  Way? 

NVV:  I  wanted  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion and  they  were  all  out  of  M&M's. 
How  would  you  describe  your  act  any- 
way? 

TT:  I  always  thought  of  myself  as  a 
cross  between  Sophie  Tucker,  Mae  West 
and  Chico  Marx.  I'm  not  sure  what  I  do 
— it  is  theater,  there's  no  doubt  about  it. 

NVV:  Did  you  dream  of  performing 
when  you  were  a  kid? 

TT:  I  started  writing  when  I  was  thir- 
teen. I  knew  without  a  doubt  that  I  was 
going  to  be  a  musician  and  a  profes- 
sional. I'm  useless  for  anything  else — I 
mean,  I've  done  a  million  different  jobs 
to  sustain  me  over  the  years... 

NVV:  For  example... 

TT:  Here's  a  career  for  you:  I  used  to 
process  sea  urchin  roe  out  on  a  barge  in 
Half  Moon  Bay.  You  separate  the  inter- 
nal viscera  from  the  eggs,  and... 

NVV:  Please,  not  while  I'm  eating.  Is 
that  where  you're  from? 

TT:  Actually,  I'm  a  fifth  generation  San 
Franciscan.  My  people  were  here  before 
the  forty-niners. 

NVV:  Well,  my  people  were  here  before 
the  Giants,  at  least.  Who've  been  the 
major  influences  on  your  music? 

TT:  I  love  Hoagy  Carmichael.  I'm  crazy 
about  Fats  Waller — all  the  really  fine 
R&B  artists.  My  very  favorite  jazz 
singer  is  Sarah  Vaughn — I  think  she's 
remarkable.  I  listen  to  lyrics  a  lot,  and  I 
read  a  lot.  I  think  Cole  Porter  is  a  won- 
derful lyricist.  And  Leonard  Cohen  is  a 
master.  Bob  Dylan  was  also  a  big  influ- 
ence. 

NVV:  Speaking  of  lyrics,  you  write  all 
your  own  material,  don't  you? 

TT:  Right.  These  songs  are  my  babies. 
I  think  it  might  not  be  quite  the  same  if 
they  were  somebody  else's  tunes.  I  like 
that  I  have  complete  control  over  what  I 
do,  the  way  I  look,  everything.  I  guess 
there's  a  certain  egoism  about  it,  but  then 
I  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  integrity 
of  someone  else's  work.  I  figure,  if 
someone  likes  my  music,  they're  listen- 
ing to  the  lyrics,  they  like  me.  Cause  I 
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Raconteuse  Teresa  Tudury  can  recall  producing  lyrics  for  Leonard  Cohen  in  Greece  and  sea  urchin  roe  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  but  she's 
most  at  home  writing  wry  rhymes  for  the  romantic  in  her  Noe  Valley  apartment. 


have  no  differentiation  between  my  work 
and  myself.  My  work  is  myself — I  am 
those  songs. 

NVV:  Then  that  wild  and  crazy  lady  up 
on  the  stage  is  the  real  you? 

TT:  It's  the  hyper  me,  a  kind  of  exag- 
geration of  myself.  It's  the  brave  me,  the 
"on"  me  that  no  one  could  possibly  be 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  But  I  forget 
everything  when  I  get  on  that  stage  to  be 
that  person.  This  is  the  essence  of  what 
I'm  about:  performing.  I  couldn't  sustain 
that  kind  of  level  all  day,  (laughs)  I  don't 
think. 

You  see,  I  have  this  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  people  in  my  audience — it's 
like  they're  in  my  living  room,  and  I'm 
there  to  entertain  them  and  I'm  gonna  do 
the  best  job  I  can.  Doesn't  matter  if 
there's  two  people  in  there  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  I'm  there  for  them — the  more 
people  the  better.  My  absolute  happiest 
moments  are  when  I'm  working  a  song, 
whether  it  be  a  love  song  or  a  happy 
tune,  and  I  see  lovers  have  come,  and  the 
guy'll  put  his  arm  around  his  date,  or 
she'll  touch  him,  or  look  at  him.  I  just 
feel  so  edified  by  that — it's  terrific. 

NVV:  How  about  the  applause? 

TT:  You  know  what  I  love  is  the  mo- 
ment just  before  the  applause.  That  mo- 
ment is  very  subtle,  but  there's  a  feeling 
between  me  and  the  audience — that 
we've  understood  each  other,  there's 
been  something  between  us.  I  like  that 
even  better  than  the  applause.  The 
reason  I  feel  so  responsible  is  I  love  what 
I'm  doing,  but  it  is  an  unnatural  thing  to 
do — to  get  up  in  front  of  a  bunch  of 
people  and  have  them  look  at  you.  So  if 
I'm  demanding  their  attention,  how  dare 
I  do  that  unless  I'm  going  to  do  some- 
thing wonderful? 

NVV:  Don't  you  ever  get  stage  fright? 

TT:  I  look  at  my  audience  as  friends  to 
be  made.  We  just  haven't  met  yet.  I  go  in 
with  that  attitude,  that  I'm  going  to  be 
accepted  and  loved.  But  to  answer  your 
question,  yes,  sometimes  my  stage  fright 
is  almost  incapacitating.  I  know  a  lot  of 
very  fine  artists  who  get  very,  very 
afraid.  I'm  learning  to  deal  with  it  better 
as  I  go  along. 

i    You  know,  that's  why  I  developed  that 
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i  snappy  repartee  with  the  audience,  and 
why  I'm  writing  funny  songs — the  focus 
is  on  me,  and  you  can't  do  anything  un- 
less they  like  you.  So  the  first  thing  you 
do  is  make  people  laugh,  and  once 
you've  made  somebody  laugh,  they're 
on  your  side.  Then  it's  easy  to  hit  them 
with  the  other  stuff,  the  artsy  stuff. 

Listen,  there  are  nights  you  bomb, 
too.  Everybody  lays  an  egg — I've  laid 
some  doozies  (laughs).  That  adds  an 
edge  to  your  life. 

NVV:  How  do  you  write  your  songs? 

TT:  On  the  guitar. 

NVV:  That's  not  what  I  mean. 

TT:  Must  you  talk  with  your  mouth  full 
of  potatoes?  I'm  one  of  those  inspira- 
tional writers — you  know,  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  writing  feverishly  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope.  Mostly  I'll  write 
the  music  first,  and  then  the  lyrics  come. 
It  seems  the  music  is  the  purer  form — it 
gives  you  an  idea  of  what  the  lyrics 
should  be  about.  I'll  write  thirty  lyrics 
and  then  carve  and  scrape  and  chisel 
away  until  I've  got  what  I  really  want, 
until  it's  perfect.  No  waste. 

I  have  one  song  about  a  guy  who  fan- 
tasizes robbing  a  bank,  and  becomes 
very  wealthy  and  "he  goes  off  to  eat 
quiche/ with  them  other  nouveau  riche." 
That  says  what  he's  about  in  four  words. 

NVV:  You  know,  most  Bay  Area  enter- 
tainers complain  about  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity here — how  they're  forced  to  go  to 
L  A.  or  New  York.  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  doing  that? 

TT:  It's  a  long  sotry. 

NVV:  Let's  hear  it. 

TT:  I  was  in  Europe  for  six  years  in  the 
Seventies.  Leonard  Cohen  heard  me  play 
in  Greece,  we  became  friends,  and  he 
sent  a  tape  to  Judy  Collins.  They  were 
both  instrumental  in  bringing  me  back  to 
the  states  in  '75. 

I  stayed  for  about  nine  months  in  New 
York,  at  the  Chelsea  Hotel.  I  just  about 
lost  my  mind — it  was  very  hard  for  me.  I 
didn't  know  anyone. 

I  played  at  Max's  Kansas  City,  and 
got  a  great  review  in  Variety,  and  then 
one  morning  I  woke  up  and  said,  "I'm 
not  happy  here."  I  got  on  a  plane  and 
flew  back  here.  Leonard  lent  me  the 
money.  He  said,  "You  don't  look  well — 
go  home."  Cut  my  arm  and  San  Fran- 
cisco runs  out  the  veins. 

So  that  was  in  '76.  I  lived  in  Half 
Moon  Bay  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  was  in 
a  rock  group  for  a  while.  Then  I  gave  up 


music  again.  I  just  started  this  past  Au- 
gust. Actually,  for  the  most  part  I'm  a 
writer.  I  think  it's  just  a  happy  coinci- 
dence I  have  this  big  voice.  And  lately 
I've  been  so  busy. 

NVV:  Doing  what? 

TT:  I'm  performing  a  lot:  Friday  nights 
I'm  at  John  Barleycorn's,  Wednesday 
and  Sunday  nights  at  the  Piccolo  Pub.  I 
love  people  coming  there,  'cause  it's 
really  like  my  living  room.  Sunday  after- 
noons I'm  at  the  Eagle  Cafe  at  Pier  39, 
and  on  and  off  at  the  Ghirardelli  Wine 
Cellar. 

I'm  also  putting  together  a  group, 
which  I'm  very  excited  about.  I'm  work- 
ing on  a  one-woman  show — there's  a 
character  that's  developing  as  I  perform 
that  could  be  very  effective  in  a  theatrical 
situation.  I  haven't  written  in  a  while 
now,  over  a  year,  which  scares  me  a  lot, 
but !  think  it's  because  I've  been  concen- 
trating so  much  on  performing.  I'm 
going  to  take  a  hiatus  at  some  point  and 
write,  plus  I'm  taking  a  new  direction  in 
my  writing.  Every  couple  of  years  I  just 
revamp  everything. 

NVV:  So  you  think  you'll  be  taking  a 
break  from  playing? 

TT:  Not  for  a  while.  I'm  having  too 
much  fun.  I  think  I  look  at  myself  very 
realistically  as  an  entertainer  who's  in- 
terested in  celebrating  the  happy  things 
that  go  on  between  men  and  women,  and 
also  in  the  deeper  levels  of  my  own  life. 

Before  it  used  to  bother  me  terribly  if 
people  weren't  listening,  or  the  fact  that 
I  wasn't  playing  major  houses  all  the 
time.  Now  it  doesn't  bother  me  at  all. 
I've  made  so  many  good  friends  out  of 
the  people  who've  been  coming  to  hear 
me  over  the  years.  I  realize  I'm  very 
good  at  what  I  do,  my  audience  is  in- 
creasing— I  just  have  to  be  patient.  Keep 
doing  what  I  do  and  be  honest.  Abso- 
lutely address  myself  to  who  I  am  and 
what  I  am.  and  not  ever  be  apologetic 
about  it.  That's  the  only  way. . .  Uh,  you 
have  potato  on  your  chin.  □ 


DEAR  H  M  A  C 


Happy  number  28!  Your 
gift  will  be  arriving  in  Charm  City  on  March 
I  Oth.  It  will  be  loosely  wrapped  and  some- 
what rumpled  from  an  overnight  flight  but 
I'm  sure  you  can  put  all  the  pieces  together. 
Love,  Cisco. 
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Corpo  Santo  Brings  Samba  to  Sanchez  Street 


ByJeffKaliss 

Capoeira  is  the  name  of  a  Brazilian  art 
form,  part  dance,  part  combat,  which  is 
gaining  the  attention  of  a  curious  Ameri- 
can public. 

Bira  Almeida  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
bearded,  barrel-chested  Brazilian  expa- 
triate who  learned  capoeira  in  Bahia 
from  his  guru,  Mestre  Bimba.  and 
moved  to  the  Bay  Area  three  years  ago. 

Since  then  Almeida,  better  known  to 
his  students  as  Mestre  Acordeon,  has 
taught  hundreds  of  sessions  of  capoeira, 
written  a  book  on  the  subject,  founded 
the  World  Capoeira  Association,  and 
formed  a  Brazilian  performance  troupe, 
Corpo  Santo.  Almeida  and  Corpo  Santo 
will  move  your  eardrums  and  feet  at  their 
March  26  performance  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry. 

Although  the  carnaval  and  samba  are 
cultural  traditions  long  exploited  by  the 
Brazilian  government  for  their  appeal  to 
foreigners,  capoeira  is  relatively  new  to 
this  status.  Almeida's  fascinating  and  in- 
formative book,  Capoeira,  notes  that  as 
far  back  as  the  1 8th  century  the  art  form 
was  burdened  with  a  negative  image. 
"Capoeistra"  in  early  dictionaries  was 
synonymized  with  "bum."  This  defini- 
tion reflected  the  ruling  class'  fear  of 
anything  that  might  empower  the  mas- 
ses. The  Capoeistras  reacted  by  adding 
music  to  their  jugos  (Portuguese  for 
"games"),  serving  the  dual  purpose  of 
distracting  the  authorities  and  providing 
a  rhythm  to  which  the  combatants  could 
attune  their  movements. 

Almeida  teaches  the  movements, 
music  and  philosophy  of  capoeira  at  sev- 
eral Bay  Area  locations,  including  the 
Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868  Mission 
St.;  the  Tamalpais  Aikido  in  Mill  Valley, 
and  the  Bechtel  International  Center  at 


Stanford.  There  Capoeistras  can  earn 
college  credit  as  they  whirl  their  way 
through  the  two  years  of  training  re- 
quired for  formado  (graduate)  status. 

Almeida's  book  shows  that  many  of 
the  capoeira  movements  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Asian  martial  arts,  but  "the 
Capoeistra  uses  space  in  four  dimen- 
sions, defining  a  sphere  with  circular 
movements,  like  a  gyroscope  in  constant 
motion."  This  sometimes  involves  hand- 
stands and  cartwheels,  propelling  the 
feet  into  active  duty.  But  ultimately  all 
parts  of  the  body  are  used,  even  the  head 
and  elbows,  so  that  "a  good  Capoeistra 
doesn't  need  any  other  exercise." 

The  preparation,  care  and  playing  of 
the  musical  instruments  that  accompany 
the  jugos  are  an   important  part  of 


capoeira  study  and  a  link  with  other  as- 
pects of  Brazilian  popular  culture. 

Most  important  is  the  berimbau,  a 
long  wooden  bow  strung  with  a  steel 
wire  and  fitted  with  a  resonant  gourd,  de- 
scribed by  one  of  Almeida's  students  as 
"a  dark,  rich,  hollow  voice  that  pene- 
trates the  soul." 

The  berimbau  is  the  only  instrument 
that  can  stand  alone  at  the  jugos,  but  it's 
sometimes  joined  by  other  ingeniously 
constructed  devices  of  Arabic,  African 
and  Native  Indian  origin,  including  the 
pandeiro  and  adufe  (similar  to  tam- 
bourines), atabaque  (like  the  conga), 
reco  reco  (a  notched  piece  of  bamboo 
rubbed  with  a  stick),  and  agogo  (two- 
toned  bells). 

Capoeistras,  when  not  competing,  also 


perform  songs  in  Portuguese,  some  of 
which  (e.g..  "Agua  de  Beber")  became 
popular  here  during  the  bossa  nova  craze 
in  the  '60s.  The  lyrics  tell  of  the  sanctity 
and  treachery  of  love,  homesickness, 
challenge  and  confidence  in  combat,  the 
spiritual  path  of  capoeira,  and  the  im- 
portance of  mestres  and  protector  saints. 

Almeida  and  Corpo  Santo  will  bring 
all  these  elements  to  play  in  this  month's 
show,  starting  at  8:15  p.m.  at  the  Minis- 
try, 1021  Sanchez  St.  In  addition  to  the 
jugo  de  capoeira,  the  audience  will  see  a 
maculele,  performed  with  machetes  and 
torches. 

Finally,  Corpo  Santo  will  lead  the  as- 
sembled in  a  mass  Samba  de  Carnaval, 
the  kind  they  performed  last  month  at  the 
Galleria  and  will  present  again  this 
spring  during  San  Francisco's  annual 
Carnaval.  All  the  traditional  Brazilian 
instruments  will  be  joined  by  keyboards, 
drums,  guitar,  flute  and  saxophone. 

"The  idea  is  to  make  an  exciting 
sound,  not  just  a  loud  sound,"  says  Al- 
meida, who  is  himself  proficient  on  the 
accordion,  guitar,  and  repineco,  a  sort  of 
military  drum  played  with  a  stick  and  the 
flat  of  the  other  hand.  "Each  instrument 
has  its  own  texture." 

Despite  his  many  musical  talents  and 
his  recognized  level  of  capoeira  mas- 
tery, Almeida  feels  he  has  far  to  go.  "I'm 
not  young  enough  to  do  all  the  acroba- 
tics, but  I'm  not  really  old  enough  to  be 
wise  like  my  mestre,"  he  admits.  "I  don't 
know  exactly  where  I'm  going,  but  my 
goal  is  the  end  of  the  line."  □ 


Mestre  Acordeon,  otherwise  known  as  Bira  Almeida,  delivers  a  capoeira  kick  to  the 
head  of  a  pupil  as  the  berimbau  drones  in  the  distance.  Almeida  and  Corpo  Santo  bring 
music  and  martial  art  to  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry  later  this  month. 
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EVERYTHING  IN  STOCK  REDUCED 
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With  a  $25.00  purchase  enter  our  March  drawing.  Winner  will  receive  a 
REBOUNDER  Trampoline.  Second  place  winner  will  receive  a  KODAK 
camera,  case  and  picture  book. 
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Crime  Pays  for  Two  in  Noe  Valley 


By  Gardner  Ha  skell 

I  scrunched  inside  the  10-foot-square 
store  at  the  corner  of  24th  and  Diamond, 
and  was  immediately  captivated.  There, 
surrounding  me,  were  thousands  of  new 
and  used  books,  all  with  one  thing  in 
common:  in  each  story  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, and  (usually)  solved.  Yes.  in  the 
San  Francisco  Mystery  Bookstore,  Right 
triumphs  over  Wrong,  Truth  and  Justice 
prevail. 

Interested  to  learn  more  about  this 
strange  phenomenon.  I  said  "hello"  to 
the  mountain  of  man  slumped  in  an  oak 
chair. 

Not  a  word.  Not  a  move  from  the  man. 
Murder  in  the  bookstore?  Storeowner 
succumbs  to  lethal  lease? 

"I'm  from  the  Noe  Valley  Voice." 

The  magic  words.  Storeowner  Bruce 
Taylor  stood  up — way  up — keeping  a 
grip  on  the  paperback  he  had  been  read- 
ing. I  explained  I  was  here  to  dispel  a 
rumor  that  he  might  close  his  store  due  to 
a  lost  lease. 

"The  new  owners  say  I  can  stay."  (His 
neighborhood  customers  heaved  a  col- 
lective sigh  of  relief.) 

When  asked  who  those  customers 
were,  Bruce  disclaimed,  "Remember, 
this  is  a  broad  generalization,  but  I'd  say 
it's  half  men  and  half  women.  Most  have 
been  to  college.  Women  tend  to  read 
more  of  the  English,  mannered  mysteries 
where  the  violence  takes  place  off  stage. 
Men  read  both  the  mannered  mysteries 
and  the  American  hardboiled  detective 


stories  where  the  violence  occurs  on 
scene." 

"Are  those  the  two  kinds  of  books  you 
sell?" 

"Oh,  no.  I'd  say  you  could  divide 
these  books  into  five  categories:  the  clas- 
sic British  mystery  of  manners,  the 
American  tough  guy  story,  spy  fiction, 
psychological  suspense,  and  the  'police 
procedural' — a  category  that  Noe  Val- 
ley s  resident  mystery  writer  Colin  Wil- 
cox specializes  in." 

Hmm.  this  fellow  sounded  intriguing. 
I  decided  to  investigate  further. 

A  phone  call  and  10  minutes  later,  I 
approached  a  one-story  Victorian  on 
26th  Street.  I  clunked  the  metal  door- 
knocker twice,  but  jumped  back  as  a  big- 
throated  dog  barked.  Then  a  man's 
voice,  "Just  a  minute."  Some  scuffling 
and  more  barks  later,  Colin  Wilcox 
opened  the  door  and  smiled.  A  friendly- 
faced  man  with  grey-flecked  hair,  he  in- 
vited me  into  the  book-lined  living 
room.  As  I  sunk  into  a  leather  couch,  the 
author  launched  into  his  story. 

He  began  writing  in  1956,  "but  it 
wasn't  until  1967  that  I  published  my 
first  book."  Wilcox  has  20  books  in 
print.  Twelve  are  "police  procedural" 
novels  with  the  same  main  character, 
San  Francisco  Police  Lieutenant  Hast- 
ings. 

A  Japanese  publishing  company  re- 
cently bought  the  rights  to  all  12  of  the 
Lt.  Hastings  series,  and  currently  eight 
are  in  print  in  Japan. 

"Why  do  the  Japanese  like  your 


DR.  STEVEN  KRIER 

Practice  of  Chiropractic 

2 1 24  Taraval 

(nr.  31st  Ave.) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 1 6 

753-5594 
By  Appointment 

"Health  Through  Advanced  Chiropractic" 


COTTON  &  COMPANY 


3961 A  24th  Street  550-1668 
Winter  White  Sale 
Long  Johns,  Leggings,  Long  Sleeves 
in  pure  white  100%  cotton 

$8.00  $10.00  $18.00 

Infant's  Set     Kid's  Set     Adult  s  Set 

Sale  Ends  First  Day  of  Spring  1983 


ATfrexis 


3927  -  24th  Str—t 
OPEN  EVERYDAY 


Colin  Wilcox's  12-book  series  has  made  the  mystery  writer's  fictional  Lieutenant 
Hastings  famous  in  Japan.  His  books  are  also  well  stocked  at  the  San  Francisco  Mystery 
Bookstore  at  the  corner  of  24th  and  Diamond. 


work?"  I  asked. 

"For  the  same  reason  people  like  them 
in  this  country — characterization,  back- 
ground. Hastings  is  an  average  kind  of 
guy  trying  to  do  his  job.  And,  too,  the 
procedure  of  police  work  is  somewhat 
similar  in  Japan  to  what  it  is  here." 

"Does  it  help  to  have  San  Francisco  as 
your  setting?" 

"Of  course.  Because  so  many  Japanese 
tourists  come  here,  my  descriptions  of 
physical  locations  are  easily  seen  and  re- 
membered. Besides,  the  Japanese  have  a 
fondness  for  San  Francisco." 

"How  do  you  know  about  police 
work?"  I  asked,  imagining  a  background 
of  super-sleuthing. 

-  "I  wing  it,  really,"  Wilcox  smiled. 
"I've  been  down  to  police  headquarters. 


and  if  I  described  police  work  as  it  really 
happens,  it  would  never  sell.  Lots  of 
paper  and  phone  work." 

As  I  stood  to  leave,  I  asked,  "Do  you 
have  any  tips  for  beginning  writers?" 

"Just  one..."  He  stopped  in  mid-sen- 
tence, his  face  filled  with  a  horrible 
grimace.  Then  he  suddenly  ran  from  the 
room. 

A  series  of  chomping  noises  from  the 
back.  The  kitchen?  Barking.  Sounds  of  a 
struggle. 

Silence. 

Footsteps. 

"Sorry."  Wilcox  walked  into  the  liv- 
ing room.  "I  had  to  feed  the  dog." 

As  I  reached  to  open  the  front  door,  I 
remembered  something.  "Oh,  yeah, 
what  was  that  tip  for  writers?" 

"Don't  give  up."  fj 


(415)  285-5588 


Thanks  for  Your  Support — Moving  Soon! 
Read  the  April  VOICE  for  Announcement  of  New  Location 
4106  24th  Street  (near  Castro)  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
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285-6633 
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Express  Your  Distress 


It's  disappointing  that  our  board  of 
supervisors  failed  last  month  to  pass  a 
resolution  condemning  the  U.S.  recerti- 
tieation  of  the  repressive  government  in 
HI  Salvador.  But  it's  heartening  that  we 
have  a  ehance  to  express  our  feelings 
about  what  former  Ambassador  Robert 
White  called  "one  of  the  most  out-of- 
eontrol,  violent,  bloodthirsty  groups  of 
men  in  the  world"  by  placing  a  policy 
statement  on  the  Nov.  8  ballot. 

To  muster  the  forces  of  petition,  fund- 
raising,  and  outreach,  the  Noe  Valley 
Neighborhood  Committee  of  the  El  Sal- 
vador Initiative  Campaign  will  meet  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  16.  at  the 
home  of  Kay  Pachtner,  155  Vicksburg  St. 

Six  other  cities  have  already  told 
Reagan  they  want  him  to  stop  spending 
millions  creating  a  renin  of  Vietnam  If  -| 
you  want  San  Francisco  to  stand  as  J 
number  seven,  call  the  campaign  office  5 
at  861-0425  and  come  to  the  meeting. 


Di  Versifying 


If  you're  that  rare  combination  of 
pushy  and  poetic.  Diane  Frank  invites 
you  to  try  co-directing  the  Noe  Valley 
Poetry  Series  at  1021  Sanchez  St.,  with 
an  option  to  take  it  over  next  year. 

It's  a  class  act:  consider  Frank's  col- 
laboration with  jazz  flutist  Larry  Kassin 
on  Sunday,  March  13.  at  7:30  p.m.,  and 
the  following  week's  appearance  of  au- 
thors Dan  Langton  and  Charles  Watten- 
berg.  Please  phone  Frank  when  you've 
finished  scanning  this  short  take  at  282- 
2978  or  986-1446. 


Parochial  Possibilities 

St.  Paul's  Primary  School  is  looking 
for  a  few  good  kids  to  fill  spaces  in  kin- 
dergarten (if  you'll  be  five  years  old  by 
Dec.  1)  and  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades,  for  the  1983-84  school  year. 
Have  your  parents  call  647-21 1 1  or  drop 
by  the  school  at  300  Valley  St.  . 


wtiiflii^ 


An  exercise  program 
for  every  heart  and  sole 
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Bethany  Methodist  Church 
1268  Sanchez  St. 
(at  Clipper) 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  6-7  pm 
Sat.  10-11  am 
Introductory  Class  Free 
with  this  ad 

665-2403 


Pen  and  Pentax  in  hand,  neighborhood  resident  Tom  Quigley  recorded  the  fire 
department's  rapid  rescue  of  these  pets  from  a  Dec. 31  Maze  near  Noe  Courts.  The  Voice 
is  grateful  for  Tom 's  detailed  report  of  the  incident: 

At  4:45  p.m.  on  New  Year's  Eve,  a  column  of  smoke  rose  in  the  air  above  23rd  Street. 
The  usual  crowd  in  Noe  Courts  rushed  over  to  find  the  home  of  Daniel  F lores  at  4267 
23rd  St.  in  flames.  Down  the  street  came  the  familiar  wailing  siren  and  the  flashing  red 
lights  of  Engine  Company  No.  24,  first  on  the  scene.  As  Capt.  Tony  DiGiovanni  called 
for  more  support,  firemen  Gary  Thiebaut,  Dave  Soger,  and  Kevin  Hickey  went  quickly 
about  their  task  of  putting  out  the  blazing  basement.  As  more  help  arrived,  the  house 
was  entered  to  evacuate  the  occupants,  which  were  two  cats,  two  dogs  and  a  canary. 
With  help  from  the  SPCA  and  afire  department  resuscitator,  used  briefly  on  one  of  the 
cats,  the  occupants  were  well  cared for  and  saved.  The  fire  was  quickly  extinguished  and 
the  damage  held  to  a  minimum  due  to  the  quick  response  and  hard  work  of  the  SFFD. 
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Call  for 

information  about 
spring  classes. 


Elegant  hand  lettering 

for  Special  Gifts,  Cards  and 

Invitations 


Rape  of  the  Ranchlands 

You  think  this  neighborhood  has  prob- 
lems'* Consider  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
where  the  states  of  Ari/ona,  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  converge  on  an 
area  which  has  been  the  traditional  home 
of  the  Hopi.  the  Navajo,  and  more  re- 
cently the  Mormons. 

These  ranchlands  and  their  human  and 
animal  inhabitants  are  now  threatened  by 
an  epidemic  of  coal  stripmining,  uranium 
mining  and  milling,  and  synthetic  fuel 
development. 

This  grim  story  will  receive  much- 
needed  public  exposure  in  a  new  film. 
The  Four  Corners:  A  National  Sacrific  e 
Area?  prcmiering  at  the  York  Theatre, 
2789  24th  St. 

A  benefit  for  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
the  premiere  will  feature  personal  ap- 
pearances by  singer  Kate  Wolf.  Hopi 
weaver  and  spokesperson  Thomas  Ban- 
yacya,  and  filmmakers  Christopher  Mc- 
Leod.  Glenn  Switkes.  and  Randy  Hayes. 
The  event  will  start  at  7:30  p.m.  next 
Monday  (March  7). 

For  further  information,  call  the 
Friends  at  433-7373. 


Kids  Driving  Disks 

"In  California  in  the  2 1st  century 
three  languages  will  be  expected  in  the 
professional  world... English,  Spanish 
and  Computer."  — A I  Cheng,  coordi- 
nator. Bilingual  Education  Program. 
SFUSD. 

With  this  prophecy  in  mind,  Alvarado 
School,  at  625  Douglass  St.,  recently 
adopted  instruction  in  computer  aware- 
ness as  part  of  its  regular  math  program. 

Principal  Rose  Barragan  reports  that 
the  school  already  offers  Spanish  as  a 
second  language  in  grades  K-5.  and  has 
now  established  an  allerschool  computer 
club  for  grades  3  to  5. 

To  catch  up  with  AJvarado's  futuristic 
philosophy  and  programs,  call  826- 
1650.  P  S.  Registration  for  kindergarten 
begins  March  I . 


824 -bom 

5  F  CA  94131 


KHoN-mi 
S10M 

WHICH  DEPENDS  ON 
THE  SUPPORT  of  THE  COMMUNITY 

we  offer  con|einial  atmosphere 
^ood  jptnees 
§ood,  selection  of  food 
in  bulls 

whole  grain  |oods,  flours 
nuts,  oils ,  produce 
tarSe  variety  of*  cheeses 
cofy  ees,  teas,  herbs,  spic  e  s 
and  staple  household  items 

WE  ACCEPT  POOD  STAMPS  AND  OFFER  IO% 
DISCOUNT   FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS. 
WE  ENCOURAGE   BECVCLIM&  OV  ASKING.  VOU 
TO  BRING    VOUR  OUN  CONTAINER  AND  BAGS. 
OPEN  ■-  MON  TO  SAT.  lO-7     SUN    IO  — 3 
EASy  PARKING  .     COME  9EE  US  .  4*V 


Phone  282-1552 


Dan's  Gas  and  Diesel 

An  Independent  Service  Station 


3865  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114 


Are  You  Paying 
Too  Much  for  Your 
Insurance? 


Call  us  for  a  free 
comparison  on  your 
auto,  home  or  busi- 
ness insurance.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  reduce 
your  insurance  costs. 


your/, 
hwronce 
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Strain  &  Associates 
2964  Diamond  St. 

Across  the  street  from 
Glen  Park  BART  Station 

469-0200 


You  Never  Need  To  Have 
Cracked  Splitting 
Nalla  Again! 

— **^^*ft^^  ^**^r^?  m 

Come  In  to  our 
Comfortable  Atmosphere 
•t 

Jfancp  Jfmgers! 

jfrcuLpturro  fla\l  fralon 

•  Sculptured  Nails    •  Linen  Wrapping 

•  Manicure*  •  Pedicure* 

•  Nail  Tips  •  Floaters 

«  Nail  Mending        •  Nail  JaweJry 


282-3155  m 

4107  24th  frtrrrt  -  fir  at  Caftro 


ANfVVWWWVWW 
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Now  offering 
Full  Body 
Massage 


Introductory  Offer: 
$5.00  off  massage 
with  this  ad. 

expires  April  15 


St.  Clair's  Liquors 

San  Martin 
Red  and  White  Table  Wines 

1.5  liters  $2.49 

Jean  Madrieres  RonKuchac 
24th  and  Sanchez  Streets  San  Francisco  282-4900 
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When  it's  time  to  relax. ..the  stars  behind  the  bars 


The  lure  of  the  sea  called  to  John  McCaffrey  when  he  was  a  young  man.  But  for  the 
past  41  years,  the  pull  of  the  bar  has  proven  even  more  seductive. 


Continued  from  Page  I 

extra  buck,  they  wanna  go  out  and  enjoy 
themselves,  relax..." 

But  he  does  admit  that  bars  are  mostly 
for  men.  a  fact  which  reflects  an  aspect, 
if  not  a  mood,  of  society.  "I  wish  more 
women  would  hang  out  here.  It  makes 
the  place  seem  more  congenial,  more 
ALIVE!" 

As  for  advice  to  would-be  bartenders, 
John's  is  short  and  sweet:  "I'd  tell  'em  to 
go  have  their  head  examined!" 

"I'll  drink  to  that.  John!"  a  voice  rings 
out. 

Gino  in  Finnegan's  Bullpen 

For  the  past  4'/>  years,  Gino  ("I  can't 
seem  to  remember  my  last  name")  has 
been  bartending  at  Finnegan's  Wake, 
4054  24th  St.  Before  coming  to  San 
Francisco  he  worked  as  a  sculptor  in 
ceramics  and  metal  for  15  years,  much  of 
that  time  while  living  in  Nova  Scotia. 
You  can,  if  you  happen  to  be  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  see  an  18-foot 
aluminum  giraffe  in  the  Fairmount  Park 
district,  sculpted  by  Gino.  He  has  also 
worked  as  a  truckdriver  for  a  film  com- 
pany, an  art  therapist/drug  rehabilitation 
counselor,  and  art  teacher. 

He  "just  fell  into"  the  profession  of 
bartending,  but  says  it's  a  more  stimulat- 
ing job  than  he  ever  would  have  im- 
agined. "I'm  constantly  dealing  with  a 
lot  of  interesting,  varied  people — you're 
talking  musicians,  artists,  carpenters, 
writers.  These  are  people  who  deal  on 
many  different  levels  in  their  lives." 
They  don't  just  add  up  to  a  straight  busi- 
ness crowd,  he  assures  me. 

And  he  points  out  that  his  customers 


Since  becoming  a  bartender  at  Finnegan  's  Wake,  Gino  says  he  has  gained  some  useful  insights  into  human  nature.  These  insights  come 
in  handy  when  rowdiness  threatens  to  escalate.  Defusing  violence  before  it  starts,  he  says,  is  the  trick. 


Open  10  to  10 

Tuesday  through  Sunday 

Closed  Mondays 


Carson-York 


fine  desserts 
1328  Castro  Street 
San  Francisco 
550-1873 


Across  from  Little  Bell  Market 


The  Only  Pub  on  Dolores  Street 


)  Dolores  St. 
(at  the  corner  of 
29th  and  Dolores) 


aren't  necessarily  drinkers.  They  may 
come  in  to  socialize,  cafe-society-style, 
as  well.  Contractors,  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians meet  at  the  bar  to  find  work. 
Couples  with  kids  come  in  during  the  af- 
ternoons for  coffee  and  orange  juice.  A 
women's  pool  league  holds  tournaments 
there. 

Of  course,  such  a  mellow  atmosphere 
can  and  does  change  to  one  that  is  more 
highly  charged.  "In  our  generation, 
we're  talking  about  people  who  are  often 
poly-drug-abusers,  people  who  exhibit 
episodic,  chemically-based  behavior  as 
opposed  to  life-crisis,  'the-wife-is-giving- 
me-a-hard-time*  kind  of  behavior." 

Although  he  thinks  it  would  be  de- 
meaning to  the  people  who  come  into  his 
bar  for  him  to  assume  the  role  of  psy- 
chiatrist. Gino  does  agree  that  a  barten- 
der has  to  know  "how  to  break  down  a 
stressful  situation,  or  help  somebody 
when  they're  on  the  fringe."  But  he 
stresses  that  he  thinks  of  his  customers  as 
peers,  not  patients. 

The  worst  part  of  being  a  bartender, 
Gino  feels,  is  the  fear  of  violent  con- 
frontation. "We  used  to  have  an  ex-boxer 
who  would  come  in  and  threaten  me  and 
one  other  bartender,  after  he'd  had  a 
couple  of  drinks,  causing  a  ruckus.  We 
finally  had  to  '86'  him  (bar  him  from  the 
bar,  for  good — Ed].  For  a  good  six 
months  to  a  year  after  that,  this  guy 
would  pop  out  of  doorways  and  threaten 
to  kill  us." 

But  fights  have  decreased  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  "since  the  crowd  here 
has  grown  older  and  more  stabilized." 

Defusing  violence  before  it  even 
starts  is  the  real  trick,  he  says.  "If  some- 
body's building  up  to  a  scene,  I  can  usu- 
ally sense  it,  and  I  go  out  and  lay  a  hand 
on  their  shoulder,  ask  if  everything  is 
okay.  Or  I  might  say.  'Gee,  you're  really 
scaring  people.'  That's  all  it  usually 
takes.  You  make  the  person  aware  that 
they're  surrounded  by  other  people, 
bring  them  back  to  reality,  and  let  them 
know  that  they  don't  need  to  go  any 
farther  if  what  they  want  is  to  scare 
people,  because  they've  already  done 
that." 

Since  becoming  a  bartender,  his  gen- 
eral sense  of  what  people  are  all  about 
has  sharpened,  says  Gino.  "Men  and 
women  can  be  really  provocative  as  soon 
as  they  walk  in  the  door,  so  I  tend  to  be 
quicker  in  my  judgments  of  people.  It's 
a  self-protectiveness,  a  general  wariness. 
But  then,  there's  always  the  exception. . . 
a  person  might  walk  in  like  a  bull  and 
turn  out  like  a  pea  hen!" 

Janice,  Mixin'  Drinks  &  Dance 

Janice  Carraher,  a  professional  dancer 
(modem  and  ethnic)  for  many  years, 
took  up  bartending  four  years  ago  and 
now  works  at  Patch  County,  1300  Church 
St.  As  a  dancer,  she  has  always  con- 
sidered herself  one  of  those  people  who 
"don't  fit  into  the  nine-to-five  lifestyle." 

She  got  into  waitressing  when  she  was 
21  because  she  wanted  a  fluid,  flexible 
work  schedule  to  support  her  dance 
schedule,  but  she  knew  for  a  long  time 
that  she  wanted  to  switch  to  bartending. 

"I  was  feeling  the  pinch  in  the 
economy,  and  it  was  another  skill,  a  way 
to  increase  my  job  opportunities.  Wait- 
resses are  dispensable,  but  as  long  as 
there  are  bars  you'll  always  need  barten- 
ders. Also,  it  was  another  challenge  for 
me.  I  had  to  overcome  the  habit  of  being 
submissive  and  subservient  and  learn 
how  to  be  a  boss.  That  was  a  big  step.  It 
took  me  a  couple  of  years  to  realize  that 
what  I  said  was  law,  that  what  I  said  had 
power!" 

It's  true,  she  says,  that  a  bartender  can 
feel  like  a  psychiatrist.  "I  have  a  couple 
of  psychologist  friends  who  come  in 
here.  They  watch  how  I  interact  with  the 
customers  and  tell  me  that  what  they  do 
in  their  jobs  is  amazingly  similar." 

We  all  know  that  a  certain  segment  of 
the  people  who  go  to  bars  are  unhappy. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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•  Stars  in  Bars  • 

Continued  from  Page  10 

lonely,  or  have  problems  at  home.  Al- 
though they  don't  particularly  want  to 
hear  about  a  bartender's  philosophy  of 
life,  they  do  want  to  talk  about  theirs.  "I 
might  give  a  little  advice,  but  mostly  I'm 
just  supportive,"  Janice  says.  "That's 
one  reason  women  make  good  barten- 
ders— we've  been  brought  up  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, to  listen.  Men  are  more  likely 
to  talk  intimately  to  a  woman  bartender. 
I  think." 

But  she  agrees  that  it  can  be  tough, 
channeling  positive  emotional  energy  to 
customers,  and  still  saving  some  for  her 
own  life.  Handling  the  day-to-day  grind, 
both  physically  and  emotionally,  can  be 
a  real  challenge.  It  helps,  she  believes,  if 
a  bartender  doesn't  drink.  "Everybody's 
depending  on  you  to  be  responsible." 
But  it's  probably  most  important,  she 
adds,  that  a  bartender  really  enjoy 
socializing.  "You  can't  be  an  introvert 
and  a  bartender  at  the  same  time!" 

Have  her  views  of  human  nature 
changed  since  becoming  a  bartender? 
"When  I  observe  people  at  the  bar,  I  see 
more  clearly  what  I've  always  seen — 
that  we  all  view  ourselves  as  uniquely 
different  from  everybody  else;  but  we're 
really  all  very  similar!  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  we  don't  each  have  unique 
characteristics,  but  when  I  think  about  it 
in  terms  of  the  human  condition,  I'm  a 
little  cynical  about  all  the  people  who  say 
of  themselves,  Tm  different!'"  She 
compares  it,  soberingly,  to  the  alcoholic 
who  gets  drunk  but  thinks  that  his  way  of 
getting  drunk  is  somehow  different  from 
anyone  else's — when  in  fact  it's  not. 

As  for  controlling  violence,  Janice 
feels  that  it's  easier  for  a  woman  barten- 
der, in  some  ways,  than  for  a  man. 
"Most  men  give  you  a  certain  respect, 
like  they  would  their  little  sisters,  or  their 
mothers.  That's  not  to  say  I'm  a  wilting 
violet,  but  most  men  aren't  threatened  by 
me,  and  they  feel  less  compelled  to 
prove  their  manhood  to  me  than  they 
might  to  another  man." 

Although  she  knows  she's  at  a  physi- 
cal disadvantage,  Janice  doesn't  worry. 
She  keeps  a  close  eye  out  for  trouble  and 
tries  to  stop  it  before  it  ever  starts.  She 
also  has  no  qualms  when  it  comes  to  "86- 
ing"  people.  "The  psychology  of  a  bar  is 
very  interesting,"  she  concludes.  "This 
bar  is  like  a  home  to  the  regulars.  They 
don't  want  trouble  or  troublemakers. 
They  have  a  proprietary  feeling.  They 
police  themselves." 

George,  Salonicas'  Activist 

When  George  Shulman  walked  into 
Salonicas  one  day  last  month,  the  re- 
frigerator had  konked  out  and  everything 
behind  the  counters  was  in  disarray.  But 
after  three  years  as  a  barkeep  at  4026 
24th  St.,  George  took  it  all  in  stride, 
singing  while  he  did  17  things  at  once. 

Like  most  bartenders,  George  can  ap- 
parently juggle  activities  with  ease.  He's 
even  managed  to  pick  up  a  Ph.D.  in 
political  theory  and  urban  politics  in  be- 
tween pouring  drinks. 

Ironically,  it  was  George's  disillu- 
sionment with  academia  after  four  years 
at  Amherst  that  originally  drove  him  to 
bartending.  "I  swore  I'd  never  go  back  to 
academia,  and  I  thought  a  bar  would  put 
me  right  in  the  middle  of  a  community 
where  I  could  get  politically  involved, 
become  a  community  organizer."  After 
learning  to  tend  bar  at  a  geriatric  mil- 
lionaire's hotel  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
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Women  make  good  bartenders,  says  Janice  Carraher,  who  tends  bar  at  Patch  County.  She  thinks  it 's  partly  because  they've  been  raised 
to  know  how  to  listen  and  be  sympathetic. 


then  failing  to  find  a  niche  as  a  com- 
munity organizer  while  working  at  a  bar 
in  Boston,  George  decided  to  go  back  to 
school.  But  he  didn't  give  up  bartending. 
"Bartending  allowed  me  to  support  my- 
self while  in  school  and  served  as  an  alter 
ego  to  my  academic  self.  It  was  my  so- 
cial life,  basically." 

Although  looking  for  a  teaching  job 
now,  he  declares  that  he'll  never  give  up 
bartending  completely.  "I  like  dealing 
with  unexpected  situations  and  all  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people... I'm  very  com- 
mitted to  bars  as  social  institutions." 

A  bar,  according  to  George,  definitely 
reflects  whatever's  going  on  in  society  at 
large.  "I  don't  think  that  a  bar  can  ever 
be  an  oasis.  The  biggest  issues  I've  seen 
are  gay  and  feminist  issues.  For  exam- 
ple, when  straight  men  get  angry  at  being 
hit  on  by  gay  men,  I  tell  them.  That's 
how  it  feels  to  women  when  they  get  hit 
on  every  time  they  walk  in  a  bar!'" 

It's  true,  he  says,  that  American  bars 
are  more  neutral  places,  in  terms  of 
people  talking  politics  and  religion,  than 
are  the  bars  of  Europe.  "A  bar  (in 
Europe)  is  a  place  for  like-minded  souls 
to  gather  and  discuss  important  issues. 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
never  been  very  good  at  creating  places 
for  people  to  be  together." 

But  he  feels  that  even  in  an  American 
bar,  you  can't  avoid  social  conflicts  al- 
together. And  he  likes  being  right  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

When  asked  if  he  ever  feels  like  the 
neighborhood  psychiatrist,  George  says 
"sometimes,"  but  he  doesn't  think  he 
treats  it  that  way.  "In  a  classic  psycho- 
analytic situation  the  patient  doesn't 
know  anything  about  the  personal  life  of 
ihe  psychiatrist.  But  my  regular  custom- 
ers can  tell  when  I'm  in  a  bad  mood  and 
will  ask  me  what's  the  matter.  They're 
my  friends,  my  equals.  It's  a  back  and 
forth  interaction." 

If  it's  busy  and  people  are  constantly 
wanting  attention,  the  job  can  be  pres- 
sure-filled, just  like  waitressing,  George 
concludes.  He  advises  would-be  barten- 


Trained  in  urban  politics  atU.C.  Berkeley  and  liquor  at  a  luxurious  New  England  hotel, 
George  Shulman  is  the  perfect  purveyor  of  potables  at  Salonicas. 


ders  to  stay  in  good  humor,  never  lose 
their  tempers,  and  be  ready  to  enforce 
the  rules.  "A  natural  authority,  a  certain 
look  in  the  eyes,"  he  says,  "helps  a  bar- 
tender keep  things  under  control." 

It  would  be  easy  to  become  cynical, 
hateful,  or  distant — distant  in  the  way 


that  doctors  often  become.  The  trick  is, 
George  says,  to  stay  open.  "I  was  a  loner 
when  I  was  growing  up,  but  as  a  barten- 
der, I've  gotten  to  know  people  I  never 
would  have  otherwise!" 

I  think  that  calls  for  a  toast!  Cheers, 
everyone ,  and . . .  bottoms  up !  □ 


DIAMOND  HEIGHTS 

TRAVEL 

charters 

cruises 

AIRLINES        TICKETS  ANYWHERE 

groups 

Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 

tours 

San  Francisco.  California  94131  -  (415)  824  4400 

Get  results  with  the  Co-Ed  Aerobic  Exercise  Program 


UPPER  NOE  REC  CENTER 

Day  at  Sanchez  (nr.  30th  St.) 
Mon./Wed.  6:00  pm 
Saturday  10:30  am 


JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

180  Fair  Oaks  at  23rd  St 
Mon./Wed./Fn  6:15  pm 


ONE  FREE  INTRODUCTORY  CLASS  WITH  THIS  AD  567-7144  563-7082 
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^  WOT  0(ffi  OTHER  LOCATION:  1716  CLAY  at  POLK 


and  now  for  1 1,  c      RUMORS     behind  the  news 


By  Mazook 

The  Noe  Valley  Voice  may  be  free,  but 
it  is  not  worthless.  For  instance,  if  you 
clipped  the  coupons  in  February's  issue, 
you  could  have  picked  up  free  in  Noe 
Valley  s  downtown  establishments  a 
half-pound  of  Wisconsin  cheddar  cheese, 
a  half-liter  of  wine,  a  half-carafe  of 
wine.  20  percent  off  an  "early  bird"  din- 
ner, a  buck  off  a  quart  of  ice  cream,  10 
percent  off  a  manicure,  developed  three 
pictures  for  the  price  of  two,  taken  your 
child  to  a  free  introductory  gym  class, 
and  finished  with  "one  wonderful  Italian 
kiss."  You  could  have  exer-jazzer- 
dancer-cized  free.  The  Voice  is  also  the 
ideal  kitty  box  size  for  meaningful  dis- 
posal. 

The  new  folks  at  the  Valley  Cavern, 
one  of  Noe  Valley's  oldest  bars  (circa 
1905),  are  giving  away  hot  dogs  on 
Monday  nights  while  supplies  last.  On 
other  nights,  the  dogs  sell  for  two  bits 
(25  cents) — the  cheapest  meal  around,  if 
you  don't  drink. 

Last  month  bargain  hunters  flocked  to 
the  local  bath  shop,  D'Armoire,  where 
some  items  were  going  for  75  percent  off 
retail  (10  percent  above  cost).  The  sale 
won't  last,  however,  because  this  shop 
in  the  Noe  Valley  Mall  is  going  out  of 
business. 

S    S  S 

CHANGING  FACES  ...Say  goodby 
to  Elaine's  clothing  store,  which  is  re- 
locating to  1372  Ninth  Ave.  near  Irving. 
Say  la  ta  to  24th  St.  Flowers,  two  doors 
down  from  Elaine's.  Say  hello  and 
goodby  to  the  would-be  Chinese  restaur- 
ant next  to  Shufat's  Market,  which  failed 
to  win  a  permit  to  open.  Say  goodby  to 
the  popular  Wash-Dry  laundromat  on 
24th  and  Sanchez,  which  may  be  rein- 
carnated as  a  gourmet  food  shop.  Say 
goodby  to  Den  Christopher  beauty  salon, 
which  closed  in  a  flash. 

Say  so  long  to  Susan  Flynn  and  Marta 
Thomas,  escrow  officers  at  Chicago 
Title's  Noe  Valley  branch.  Susan  is 
going  to  San  Francisco  Federal  and 
Marta  to  Founders  Title. 


Say  goodby  to  the  bus  zones  that  Muni 
plans  to  abolish: 

On  24th  Street: 

•  south  side,  cast  of  Noc 

•  south  side,  cast  of  Sanchez 

■  north  side,  cast  of  Sanchez 

•  north  side,  west  of  Church 

•  south  side,  east  of  Church 

•  south  side,  west  of  Dolores 

•  north  side,  west  of  Dolores 

On  Church  Street: 

■  west  side,  south  of  24th 

On  22nd  Street: 

•  south  side,  east  of  Guerrero 

•  north  side,  west  of  Guerrero 

•  south  side,  cast  of  Valencia 

•  north  side,  west  of  Valencia 

On  Dolores  Street:  • 

•  west  side,  south  of  22nd 

•  east  side,  south  of  22nd 

•  east  side,  south  of  23rd 

•  west  side,  north  of  23rd 

New  bus  zones  would  be  as  follows: 

On  24th  Street: 

•  south  side,  west  of  Noe 

•  south  side,  west  of  Church 

•  north  side,  east  of  Church 

•  east  of  Guerrero 

Say  goodby  to  all  the  fuss  over  Acme 
Cafe's  deck — they  got  their  permit  to 
legalize  the  deck  but  have  to  carpet  the 
dang  thang. 

While  the  building  housing  Castro 
Hardware  may  still  be  for  sale,  the  popu- 
lar store  is  going  to  remain,  having  just 
inked  a  new  lease  on  the  premises. 

s  s  s 

HOTLINE:  A  suspect  has  been  ar- 
rested by  San  Francisco  police  and 
charged  with  many  local  robberies,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  perpetrated  in  Noe 
Valley.  Recently  hit  were  Noe  Jeans  et 
al,  Beautiful  Supply,  Aquarius  Records, 
and,  of  all  places,  Kidstuff. 

David  Golden  of  Beautiful  Supply 
told  us  the  robbery  of  his  store  lasted 
about  a  minute.  The  badman  pulled  a 
four-inch  blue  steel  revolver,  demanded 
the  cash  from  both  the  register  and 
David's  wallet,  and  asked  him  not  to 
phone  the  police. 

When  the  bandit  went  into  Kidstuff, 
over  a  week  later,  he  brought  a  greeting 
card  to  cashier  Bettie  Spring,  purchased 
it  with  his  own  cash,  and  then  pulled  a 
gun.  He  got  all  the  other  cash  in  the  reg- 


FINNEGAN'S 
WAKE 


A  neighborhood  pub 
4054  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 


gister,  but  left  the  dollar  he  paid  for  the 
card.  He  ordered  Bettie  and  two  custom- 
ers to  the  rear  of  the  store  and  fled. 

Ver  Brugge's  meat  market  is  testing  a 
new  method  to  collect  payment  on  re- 
turned checks.  The  shop  posts  a  large 
sign  in  the  window  listing  the  alleged 
insufficient-funders.  As  of  press  time, 
however,  none  of  those  named  had 
shown  up  to  pay.  Have  you  hugged  your 
butcher  today? 


Sheila  Golden  designed  this  winning 
entry  in  Cotton  and  Company's  Noe 
Valley  tee-shirt  contest. 

S    S  a 

SOON  TO  OPEN  is  the  Wooden  Heel 
children's  shoe  store,  an  addition  to  the 
24th  Street  shoe  repair  shop.  Owners 
Barry  and  Patti  Wood  say  they  got  tired 
of  schlepping  across  town  to  buy  shoes 
for  their  little  girl.  Amy.  They  plan  to 
sell  Storkenberks,  Jumping  Jacks  and 
Nani  brands  for  Noe  Valley  tykes. 

This  year's  Noe  Valley  Street  Fair  is 
already  in  the  planning  stages.  The  Noe 
Valley  Merchants  Association  tells  us 
the  fair  will  be  held  sometime  in  mid- 
September  to  avoid  the  perennial  fog-out 
of  mid-summer  months.  Maybe  other 
San  Francisco  outdoor  event  planners 
will  take  the  hint  and  realize  that  summer 
comes  but  once  a  year  and  it  ain't  during 
the  summer. 

Noe  Valley's  Jim  DiAngelis  is  going 
from  stuffing  toys  to  stuffing  people.  Be- 
sides making  fuzzy-wuzzy  animals  and 
aminals  at  Sweet  Dreams.  Jim  is  serving 
Italian  food  at  his  new  diner  at  2092 
Third  St.,  called  appropriately  "Jimmy's 
Kitchen." 


There  is  also  a  rumor  that  Jim  is  about 
to  acquire  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  Den  Christopher  and  open  a  gourmet 
grocery  store. 

S    ©  S 

All  the  votes  have  been  tabulated  and 
there  is  a  winner  in  Cotton  and  Com- 
pany's "official"  Noe  Valley  tee-shirt 
contest:  Sheila  Golden  of  Noe  Valley 
suburb  Monte  Rio,  California.  Sheila 
won  $50  plus  a  50-cent  royalty  on  each 
shirt  sold.  Sheila  picked  the  Childcare 
Switchboard  and  Alvarado  Arts  to  re- 
ceive a  dollar  donation  each  for  every 
shirt  sold.  Cotton's  Cindy  Green-Ander- 
son says  sales  of  the  shirt  will  start  soon, 
once  they  figure  out  how  much  to  charge 
for  'em. 

Victoria  Colgan,  former  copy  editor 
for  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  reports  that  life 
after  journalism  is  just  fine,  thank  you, 
and  she'd  rather  not  write  any  more 
headlines.  She's  now  concentrating  on 
turning  out  jingles  like  the  one  that  won 
her  second  place  in  a  limerick  contest 
sponsored  by  George  Dickel  Whiskey. 
The  following  rhyme  earned  Victoria 
$100: 

With  George  Dickel  Whiskey  in  hand. 

He  encountered  a  meal  quite  unplanned. 

In  North  Beach  for  dinner. 

The  waiter  (no  winner). 

Spilled  a  tray  and  he  found  himself  ftanned. 

Those  of  you  who  caught  the  head- 
lines in  local  newspapers,  saying  "Oil 
Found  in  the  Valley,"  should  note  that 
the  Valley  is  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  and  not  Noe. 

S    S  S 

HOT  FLASH  FROM  WASHINGTON: 
A  study  by  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  to  be  issued  this  month,  re- 
veals that  Medicare  will  go  broke  sooner 
than  you  think  (1987).  Cute. 

MORE  ON  WATTSISNAME.  It  was 
Congressman  Mo  Udall  who  once  said 
that  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt's  idea 
of  wilderness  was  "a  parking  lot  without 
yellow  lines."  Watt  recently  told  Busi- 
ness Week  that  the  environmental  forces 
of  this  country  could  well  evolve  into 
"Nazism."  Hup-two,  three,  four,  we 
don't  want  this  guy  no  more. 

Have  a  happy  fiscal  year.  □ 


The  Kicks  Company 
A  "Best  by  the  Bay"  choice  in  S.F.  Magazine 


An  athletic  aerobic  workout  designed  to  strengthen  your 
heart  and  cardiovascular  system  and  tone  your  muscles. 
$4.007class.  Series  Rate  $2.50/class. 

James  Lick  Middle  School,  25th  and  Nl  \  Mon.  and  V\fed.  5:45-6:45  and 
7-8  pm.  Alvarado  School  Auditorium,  Do-  ^ss  at  22nd  St.  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
5:45-6:45  and  7-8  pm. 

Call  474-1090  for  additional  locations  and  brochure. 


BETTER  KITCHENS 


BETTER  BATHS 


JEFFREY  HARDY     DESIGNER     60  FAIR  OAKS  ST     S  F  .  CA  94 1 10      4 IS  •  64 1  •  8344 


Your  Noe  Valley  Realtors 


ZEPHYR 


WITH  22  AGENTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 
4200  17th  Street  552-9500 
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Sea  Breeze 
Cleaners 


824-5474 


1302  CASTRO  AT  24TH  STREET 


Professional  Cleaners 

3  HOUR  SERVICE 

We  operate  our  own  plant 


Mon.-Fri. 
7:30-6:00 


Saturday 
9:00-6:00 


ATTENTION,  PHOTOGRAPHERS!  The  Noe  Valley  Voice 
invites  you  to  jump  in  and  play.  We're  looking  for  neighborhood 
vignettes,  environmental  portraits,  and  those  shots  that  express 
what  Noe  Valley  means  to  you. 

Send  a  sample  (with  S.A.S.E.)  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021 
Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco  94114. 


grandma's  Mousecleaning 


COMPLETE  OLD  FASHIOCD 
HOUSECLEANING  SERVICE  BY 
DEPENDABLE,  THOROUGH  AND 
AMIABLE   PEOPLE;  ON  A  WEEKLY 
B I  WEEKLY  OR  MONTHLY  SCHEDULE 


Our    Tenth  Year  Of; 

PHONE- 

387-5600 


Send  a  celebration  of  spring. 

Easter  is  Sunday,  April  3. 
The  FTD  "  Glory  of  Spring  ™  Bouquet 

Accent  on  ^Howm 

Two  Locations 

4080  24th  St.  (near  Castro) 
3327  24th  St.  (near  Mission) 
824-3233 


Send  your  thoughts  with  special ( tejp  care. 

^Registered  trademark  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association 
©1983  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association 


Since 

September  1, 1982 . . . 


Noe  Valley's 
Full  Service 
Bookstore 


movef 


booksellers 


3910  Twenty  Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez 
San  Francisco  94114  •  (415)  282-8080 


HOURS. 


Monaay  tntu  Saturday  10  AW  -9PM 

Sundov  ham  6  pm 


VISIT  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


GLOBAL 
TRAVEL 
TOO 


■  ■ 


WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  INSTANT  TICKETS 
AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  FARES 
WITH  OUR  NEW  COMPUTER  RESER- 
VATION SERVICE. 


HAIGHT 

1697  Haight  St.  at  Cole 
431-6204 

m-f  9-6  Sat.  10-4 


NOE  VALLEY 

1236  Castro  at  24th  St. 

647-4304 

m-f  9-6  Sat.  10-4 


NO  FEE 


AIRLINES  •  AMTRAK  .  HOTELS  . 
TOURS   •   CRUISES   •  EURAILPASS 


(  omc  sec  our  Rainbows,         '  ^ —  ^ 

and  enjO)  our  Pastries,  Espressos,  Yogurts, 
Soda*  and  our  delicious  Doublr  Rainbow 

*   "  gourmet  ice  creams! 

Open  'till MidnlRbt and  mi  i  am  on  weekends. 


1653  Polk  (.it  Clay) 
J933  24th  St.  (.it  Noe) 
407  Castro  (at  Market) 

1724  Haight  St.  (.it  Cole) 
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Fear  ofByteing  or  Mein  Komputer  Kampf 


By  Gardner  Haskell 

I  hate  computers. 
I  am  a  reactionary. 

Re-ak-she-ner-e.  noun:  a  person  who 
prefers  a  former  (usually  outdated)  polit- 
ical or  social  order  or  policy. 

How  former?  1901 .  No  airplanes,  tel- 
evision or  Mr.  Coffee.  A  privileged  few 
had  indoor  plumbing  and  a  car. 

"The  ordinary  horseless  carriage... will 
never,  of  course,  come  into  as  common 
use  as  the  bicycle."  — Literary  Digest 
(Oct.  14.  1899) 

A  time  when  less  than  two  million 
Americans,  in  a  population  of  76  mil- 
lion, had  a  telephone. 

An  era  so  distant  that  we  struggled  to 
wrestle  meaning  from  the  thoughts  of 
dead  men.  Now  we  quote  Simon  and 
Garfunkle  instead  of  Marx  and  Hegel 
and  grope  for  meaning  in  three-minute 
tunes. 

It  is  1983,  and  it  seems  everyone  must 
own  a  digital  watch,  microwave  oven  or 
Cuisinart  food  processor  in  order  to  be  a 
better  person.  But  whenever  some  new 
gadget  comes  racing  down  the  highway 
of  consumerism,  I  hesitate.  Before  I 
trade  in  my  FM  radio  for  a  Sony  Walk- 
man, I  ask  myself,  can't  homo  sapiens 
continue  to  exist  without  all  this  stuff? 

When  two  Noe  Valley  families,  friends 
of  mine,  recently  told  me  they  were 
about  to  purchase  a  home  computer  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  I  was 
shocked  and  outraged.  How  could  sensi- 
ble, smart  and  loving  parents  buy  an  item 
that  would  dehumanize  their  kids? 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  seek  the  advice  of  a 
professional,  someone  who  had  spent  his 
or  her  life  giving  advice  and  solving 
problems  for  people.  No,  not  my  barten- 
der. I  speak  of  my  librarian,  specifically 


Margaret  Wyatt,  the  Noe  Valley  branch 
librarian  from  1974  to  1981. 

In  her  new  job  as  head  of  the  Video- 
Deaf  Services  Department  at  the  Main 
Library.  Wyatt  is  physically  closer  to 
computers  than  she  was  in  her  Noe  Val- 
ley days.  But  I,  nevertheless,  expected 
her  to  share  my  distaste  for  the  things. 
On  the  contrary,  she  now  wants  to  buy 
one  for  her  daughter.  Nell! 

"I  think  there  will  be  a  time  in  the  not 
too  distant  future."  Wyatt  said,  "when 
being  computer  illiterate  will  be  as  seri- 
ous as  being  reading  illiterate,  and  I  just 
want  Nell  to  be  literate." 

Wyatt  paused  to  answer  the  phone  at 
her  desk,  then  continued,  "The  computer 
is  a  tool.  One  does  not  lose  one's 
perspective  or  sense  of  self  because  one 
uses  tools." 

"I'm  surprised,"  I  said,  "I  thought  li- 
brarians and  computers  didn't  compute." 

"A  library,"  Wyatt  explained,  "is  a 
place  where  information  is  stored:  cul- 
tural, recreational,  factual — even  art. 
The  computer  can  assist  people  in  devel- 
oping their  human  potential  by  making 
information  available.  Information  sys- 
tems are  simply  an  extension  of  the 
human  nervous  system." 

"But  won't  computers  make  libraries 
obsolete?"  I  asked. 

"If  anything,"  she  said,  "computers 
will  allow  the  library  to  expand  its  func- 
tion. Besides,"  she  assured  me,  "people 
will  always  go  to  libraries  for  books." 

Another  librarian,  the  one  who  heads 
the  science  and  technology  division, 
steered  me  to  some  employment  statis- 
tics that  helped  me  understand  the  need 
for  computer  literacy. 

Way,  way  back  in  1950,  when  1  was  a 
tot  and  only  three  out  of  five  households 
in  the  U.S.  owned  a  television,  over  half 


ISIS 


Unique  lamps  from  a 
non-profit  program. 
Custom  shades  in  our 
fabric  or  yours. 


Hours  T-F  (10-6) 
Sat  (12-6) 

294  -  29th  St. 
(at  Church) 
San  Francisco 
641-1590 


A  Friendly  Place  featuring  Fine 
Spirits  in  a  Warm  Atmosphere 

Open  8am  to  2am 
Corner  Twenty  fourth  and  Church  Streets 


of  the  working  people  in  America  held 
jobs  that  centered  on  the  manufacture  of 
goods.  People  made  things.  That  has 
changed.  By  1970,  over  half  of  the  work 
force,  about  41  million  people,  were 
generating,  processing  or  distributing  in- 
formation. 

It  seems  likely  that  children  who  do 
not  learn  a  skilled  trade  will  be  making  a 
living  by  manipulating  information,  and 
with  the  tremendous  amount  of  informa- 
tion we  are  amassing,  computers  will 
hold  the  majority  of  data,  and  we  will 
need  to  know  how  to  operate  them. 
Computer  literacy. 

However,  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
the  species  can  survive  without  ATARI, 
the  exercycle  or  the  personal  home  com- 
puter; during  the  past  25,000  years  we 
have  developed  some  workable  and  in- 
expensive alternatives. 

Cards.  Instead  of  a  video  game,  chil- 
dren should  own  a  deck  of  cards.  For 
preschool  kids,  number  recognition 
games  such  as  "Slap- Jack"  or  "Go-Fish" 
are  ideal.  Later,  games  of  chance,  like 
"21"  and  poker  teach  the  value  of 
money — the  very  backbone  of  our  cul- 
ture. For  those  going  to  Ivy  League  col- 
leges, there's  bridge.  The  social  inter- 
action that  occurs  during  card  games — 
the  learning  to  get  along  with  others — 
will  be  useful  in  adult  life,  especially 
during  military  service  and  marriage. 

Reading.  Reading  is  something  you 
can  always  do — any  place,  any  time. 
Unlike  sex  and  eating,  reading  leaves  no 
mess  and  does  not  require  clean-up  after- 
wards. 

Gardening.  When  the  earthquake 
cripples  all  the  roads  and  bridges  into 
and  out  of  San  Francisco,  the  food  stored 
here  will  be  consumed  in  about  three 


days.  Those  people  who  can  make  food 
will  be  able  to  eat.  Eating,  although  a 
messier  activity,  is  a  prerequisite  for 
reading. 


Writing.  For  you  adults  who  may  want 
a  computer  to  store  tax  information  and 
cooking  recipes,  I  suggest  marking  a 
consecutive  series  of  letters  and/or  num- 
bers on  a  piece  of  paper.  It's  easy  to 
locate  my  recipe  for  stewed  brutefish  be- 
cause I  wrote  it  on  a  small  card,  and 
when  I  need  it.  I  open  my  recipe  card 
box.  take  out  the  card  marked  brutefish, 
and  read  it. 

Taxes  are  even  simpler.  During  the 
year,  every  time  I  buy  something  I  ask 
for  a  receipt.  I  put  all  my  receipts  into  a 
small  metal  box.  On  Jan.  1st  I  bring  the 
box  full  of  receipts  to  my  accountant  and 
pay  her  $50  to  do  my  taxes.  It  would  cost 
me  $600  to  buy  a  cheap  computer. 

So.  despite  Wyatt's  assurances,  I  still 
hate  computers  and  do  not  plan  to  learn 
how  to  use  them.  But  that's  the  nice 
thing  about  being  human — you  can 
figure  beforehand  that  you  are  going  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  then  go  ahead  and 
make  it  anyway. 

For  those  of  you  who  still  intend  to 
buy  a  personal  computer  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  think  about  your  com- 
puting needs,  this  newspaper  could  be 
persuaded  to  write  an  article  about  how 
to  select  the  home  computer.  If  you  want 
such  a  story,  write  to  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco 
941 14. 

Meanwhile,  read,  write,  garden,  play, 
eat  and  be  happy — and  take  perverse  de- 
light in  knowing  that  a  computer  cannot 
do  any  of  those  things.  Yet.  □ 


Grapd-Opening  Offer 
$5.00  Manicure 

Make-Up  Applicattoffand  Instruction 
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'For  our  community    in  our  community' 


The  name 
friends  recommend. 


30  Monterey  Blvd.  San  Francisco  94131 


24th  &  Church 
Streets 


Visit  other  stores  at 
759  Third  Street 
(nr.  Townsend) 
Haight  and  Shrader 


TNOWOPEN 

7  days  a  week 
Monday-Friday  11-7 
Saturday  10-6 
Sunday  12-5 

new  and  used  instrument! 
Cjwtais  -"Woodwinds -Books 
'Lessons ikcessones 


-jwe  musician  referral  service 
-daily  San  Tmnasco 
entertainment  listing * 

39WA24rh  Strvef 
Sarirrancxsco  94JI4 
S2I  6644 


Cactus  Pete  Graphics 

> Graphic  Arts  Camerawork 
Stats,  Reverses,  Negatives  &?  Halftones 
and 

Illustration,  Design  &  Calligraphy 


 Jfc  CITYWIDE  PICKUP  &  DELIVERY 

llOWinfieldSt.  •  In  Bernal  Heights  •  (415)  648-0726 


SUSAN  KAPLAN 
Classes 
Workshops 
Referrals 
Consultation 

(415)626-3131 


Natural  Medicine 

EAST   &  WEST 


NUTRITION 
CHINESE  MEDICINE 

HERBOLOGY 
SHIATSU  MASSAGE 
COOKING 

Call  or  write 
for  schedule  of  classes 


SUSAN  KAPLAN 


519  Castro  Street 


Box  M-17 


San  Francisco.  CA  94114 


fORRCSt 

Bookkeeping 
&t.\x  sepvice 


Specializing  in  Small  Businesses 
&  Self-Employed  Individuals 

13  years  of  experience  filtered 
through  a  new  age  approach  to 
meet  your  needs. 

Tax  preparation  with  an  eye  on 
utilizing  the  tax  laws  to  save  you 
money. 

lynn  L'oa&est 

•2120  nwRket  st   At  chupch 

SAM  fCAnClSCO  S64-6363 


NOW  IN 
NOE  VALLEY 

4023  24th  Street 


AVOID  LONG  TELLER  LINES! 

24-HOUR  BANKING  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

•  WITHDRAW  CASH 

•  MAKE  DEPOSITS 

•  TRANSFER  FUNDS 

•  CHECK  BALANCES 

•  MAKE  PAYMENTS 

Express  Stop  Automatic  Tellers  also  available 
at  our  22nd  and  Mission  Streets  and 
29th  and  Mission  Streets  offices. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIBER 

YARNS  &.  CLASSES 

also:  looms  •  wheels  •  equipment 
knitting  supplies  •  bulk  discounts 
handknit  ck  handwoven  goods 

3435  ARMY  ST  #222 
corner  Valencia  •  behind  Sears  Produce 

(415)821-2568 
Hours:  10:30-5:30Tues.-Sat. 
Open  until  8:00  pm  Thurs. 


Unusual  pillows,  firescreens,  wine  tote, 
lunch/ tote,  bedside  organizers,  wall  hangings, 
and  other  weird  and  wonderful  handcrafts 


Custom  orders  accepted 

The  Elegant  Fox — Handcrafts 

1484  Church  St.— at  27th 
San  Francisco,  94131 
Mon-Sat      Noon  to  6  pm  550-1693 

Sun.  Noon  to  5  pm 
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TWO  NOE  VALLEY  POEMS 

by  Larry  Beresford 


1.  FINISH  YOUR  BREAKFAST 

A  fat-faced  girl 
raps  on  the  window 

inches  from  my 
breakfast,  speaking 

inaudibly.  1  smile, 
then  notice  I'm 

being  observed  by  a 
couple  sitting  near 

the  flowers  in  the 
Noe  Mall  Courtyard. 

They  call  and  she  turns, 
briefly,  before  pressing 

her  smeared  cheeks 
into  the  glass. 

Her  adults  laugh 
hysterically  but  silently. 

She  repeats  one  word, 
ignoring  my  smiles. 

Not  hearing  it, 
I  turn  back  to  my" 

half-gone  croissant, 
drain  my  coffee 

to  the  grounds. 

Later  the  bearded  man 

enters  the  restaurant, 
laughing  as  he 

passes  my  table. 

"She  was  saying  'Daddy.'" 


2.  FATHER 

He  stoops  to  pick  up 
the  blonde  child  reaching 

after  a  scrap  of 
grocery  bag  blowing 

across  the  jogging  path 
in  Dolores  Park. 

He  seems  embarrassed 
to  be  holding 

a  crying  girl,  but  says 
"hi."  I  glance  down 

and  step  on  the  bag 
as  I  run  by. 

I  reply  "hi,"  too. 
Later  I  see  them 

standing  in  front  of 
the  Maytag  laundry 

holding  hands  as 

a  balloon  floats  away. 

She  is  whimpering. 
He  gently  tells  her 

"There's  nothing 
I  can  do." 


MORE 

MOUTHS 

•to  feed- 


Here  are  some  of  the  books  (remember 
books?)  received  in  January  at  the  Noe 
Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.: 

FICTION 

On  the  Black  Hill— Bruce  Chatwin 
Emerald — Phyllis  Whitney 

NON-FICTION 

Report  on  Human  Rights  in  El  Salvador 

— American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
The  Holistic  Health  Lifehook — Berkeley 

Holistic  Health  Center 
Indulge  Yourself:  A  Guide  to  San  Francisco's 

Neighborhood  Cafes  and  Coffee  Houses 

— Judith  Kahn 


///  Suspect  Terrain — John  McPhee 
FDR,  an  Intimate  History — Nathan  Miller 
Be  Your  Own  Boss:  a  Step-By  Step  Guide  to 
Financial  Independence  Through  Your 
Own  Small  Business — Dana  Shilling 
Bargain  Hunting  in  the  Bay  Area.  4th  Ed. 
— Sally  Socolich 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

Assorted  Sound  Effects 

Lullaby  From  the  Womb:  Heartbeat  Sounds 

to  Calm  Infants 
Piano  Works  by  Women  Composers 

— Rosario  Marciano 


BO  PEEP  DAY  CARE,  Lie. 

near  San  Jose  &  Ocean  Aves. 
open  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


T.L.C.  is  our  Business  &  Pleasure 
Nourishing  Lunches  &  Snacks 
Pre- Kindergarten  Coaching 
6  months  -  6  years 


Story  Book  Reading 

Nap  &  Play  Time 
Good  Transportation 

Call  586-6635 


LINDY  BROWN 

-TYPING 

648- 

7352 


276A  Fair  Oaks  St. 
San  Francisco 


LIVE  OAK. 
SCHOOL 

ji  mm  m 

117  Diamond  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94114 
(415)  861-8840 

•  small  classes 

•  individualized 
instruction 

•  parent 
participation 

•  tuition  aid 

•  spacious  facility 

•  child  care 
7:30  am  -  6  pm 

•  enriched  K-6 
curriculum 

861-8840 


the 


Jrancisco 
school 

a  montessori  environment 

•Ages  3-12 

'Preschool/Elementary 
*  Lunches/Oaycare 

Exceptional  Indoor/Outdoor  Setting 
Outstanding  Educational  Programs 

239-5065 

300  Gaven  Street 
SF,  CA  94134 


Cindi  and  Jack  Green  gave  birth  to 
daughter  Mae  Allison  on  November  8, 
1982,  at  Mt.  Zion's  Alternative  Birth 
Center.  Mae  is  a  fourth  generation  Noe 
Valley  resident.  Father,  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather  Green  established  their 
roots  here.  Mom  and  dad  are  pleased  that 
parenting  has  come  so  naturally  to  them. 
They  enjoy  the  ongoing  baby  display  in 
the  Valley.  Cindy  is  a  former  advertising 
manager  for  the  Noe  Valley  Voice.  Con- 
gratulations! 

More  Mouths  to  Feed  wants  to  show 
off  your  latest  family  member.  Please 
write  to  us  c/o  the  Voice,  1021  Sanchez 
St.,  San  Francisco  941 14,  and  get  your 
announcement  in  the  mail  before  the 
15th  of  the  month  preceding  month  of 
issue. 
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SOMETHING  DRIVING  YOU  UP  A  WALL? 


If  you  have  trouble  with  your  neighbor  and  don't 
know  what  to  do,  call  COMMUNITY  BOARDS. 
We  can  help  with  all  kinds  off  problems:  Noise. 
Vandalism.  Theft  Consumer  Complaints.  And 
many  more 

NOE-EUREKA  VALLEY 
COMMUNITY  BOARD 

1195  Church  Street  (at  24th) 
821-2470 

NEXT  TRAINING  STARTS  MARCH  5th 

Neighbors  helping  neighbors  resolve  disputes 
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THE  TOP  OF  24th  STREET 


Taste  of  Honey 

Baked  delectables 
for  every  occasion 

to  linger  and  enjoy 

or  to  take  with  you. 

Made  with  the  finest  natural  ingredients, 
we  use  no  sugar  or  white  flour. 


Weekdays  7:30  AM-10  PM 
Weekends         9  AM-  10  PM 

751  Diamond  at  24thSt 

San  Francisco  •  285-7979 


Happy  Birthday,  Auntie  Pasta- 
You've  been  our  favorite 
Italian  dish  for  2  years! 


111 
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Fresh  Pasta  &  Sauce  •  Ravioli  •  Lasagne  •  Fine  Wines 


Diamond  at  24th  St.     Waller  &  Clayton   Fillmore  &  Filbert 
282-0738  681-4242  921-7576 


NOBLE  PIES 

RESTAURANT  AND  BAKERY 

OFFERING  GREAT  PIES 

for  Lunch  and  Dinner 
at  Low,  Low  Prices 

•  Restaurant  service 

•  Take-out  service 

•  We  cater,  too! 

And  a  wide  selection  of  Fruit,  Meat  &  W  yotable  pies. 


826-P  I  E  S 


Call  in  advance  for  whole  pies. 


Easy  parking. 


ARTISTS  IN  ACTION 

McAteer  High  School's  aspiring  photo  journalists  need 
your  help.  Please  donate  your  seldom  used  35mm 
cameras  and  lenses. 

Great  tax  deduction!  Call  Irene  Kane  285-0383 


Tfw  UnsnoJ  Company 


Pcfs  For  Your  Enjoyment 
Supplies  For  Their  Needs 

42»8  24TH  STREET  AT  DOUGLASS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

647-8755 

irking  SS 


Free  V6  carafe  of 
Wine  with  any  two 
Seafood  Dinners  for 
new  customers 


serving  lunch 
Thursday  &  Friday 


La  fioca 


Spanish  Seafood  Restaurant 
OPEN  FOR  DINNER  DAILY 

4288  24th  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(at  Douglass)  Phone:  282-7780 


Tin-  Nov  Wiles  Von  v    Mon  h.  19f& 
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WOMEN'S  DROP-IN  GROUP  Support/ 
Therapy.  Monday  Nights  7:30-9:30  p.m.. 
3929  24th  St.  Come  once  or  regularly.  Experi- 
ence being  supported  in  your  growth  process  at 
whatever  point  you  may  be.  $8/session.  Call 
330-7557— Susan  Berger.  MA,  MFCC.  Intern 
#IR0037I3  (supervised  by  Michael  Searle, 
MFCC). 

ANTIQUE  KIMONOS— Clearance  of  silks, 
wools  and  cottons.  Treat  yourself  while  we're 
offering  them  at  10<7r  off  our  wholesale.  Jef- 
frey or  Laurel,  641-8344. 
HOUSECLEANING — 5  years  experience, 
local  references.  Please  call  David.  826-9686. 

DOLORES  SHADEL  enters  her  fourth  year 
at  Noe  Valley  Ministry  (1021  Sanchez  )  with 
ongoing  DANCE  EXERCISE  classes,  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday,  6;  15-7: 15  p.m.  JAZZ 
DANCE.  Thursdays  6:15-7:30  p.m.,  de- 
velops technique  of  modern  jazz  style.  Call 
282-5835. 

NOBODY  DOES  IT  BETTER!  Need  your 
yard  landscaped?  Want  your  back  porch  or  a 
bedroom  painted?  Want  to  bring  your  wiring 
up  to  date?  Perhaps  you  need  to  prepare  an 
entire  apartment  for  rental.  If  so.  call  me. 
Bob  Jacobs,  at  864-0630  for  an  estimate. 

WOULDN'T  a  thorough,  regular  house- 
cleaning  service  make  your  life  more  pleas- 
ant? Call  Gretchen,  668-5187.  Experienced. 

references. 

BOOKSTORE  WANTS  handmade  greeting 
.  cards,  stationery,  other  paper  art  on  consign- 
ment. Call  Steve.  585-2320.  or  write  654 
Chenery,  SF  94131. 

CARPENTRY/PAINTING:  For  the  best  job 
at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  call  Chris  at 
285-8496.  Free  estimates. 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION— Do  your 
own  in  a  one-time  seminar  or  individual  and 
partnership  returns  done  for  you  by  an  experi- 
enced preparer.  Take  the  deductions  you  are 
entitled  and  plan  for  next  year.  War  tax  resis- 
tance info  available.  Reasonable  rates.  Call 
Sally  Hershey,  641-9416.  evenings. 

DRESSMAKING/ALTERATIONS.  Fast  ser- 
vice, reasonable  rates,  excellent  seamstress. 
Janis,  826-6838. 

1973  HONDA  CB500  FOUR  Motorcycle 
12k  Exc.  Condition.  Xtras.  B.J  ,  647-4596 

PUPPIES  FREE  to  loving  homes  w/yards. 
-Shepherd/Great  Dane  mix.  black  short  hair, 
white/tan  markings.  8  weeks  3/23.  826-8581 . 

WORD  PROCESSING.  17  years  experience 
legal,  stat..  gen.  Regular  customers  desired. 
Personal  Service  24  hrs.  Potrero  Hill.  Mari- 
lyn, 641-5317. 

CERTIFIED  MASSAGE  practitioner,  long- 
term  references  (specializing  in  working  with 
people  in  any  level  of  training).  Katherine 
Powell.  285-9678,  for  further  information. 

WEE  FOLKS  WORKSHOP:  Licensed  day- 
care 12  mo.  to  5  yrs.  Activities,  music, 
breakfast,  hot  lunch,  backyard.  821-1013. 


BANKOF  AMERICA 

4098  24th  Street 
622-4301 


CLASS  ADS 


ARE  YOU  SELF-DESTRUCTIVE.'  Do  you 
cat  too  much,  drink  too  much,  do  anything 
too  much  to  escape  from  feeling  good?  New 
group  forming  in  Noe  Valley  to  explore  our 
cycles  of  self-nurturing  and  self-destructive 
behavior,  to  increase  self-acceptance  and  un- 
derstanding, and  to  provide  mutual  support 
Leader  is  graduate  student  in  psychology, 
price  will  be  very  low.  Call  Margi  at  648- 
0148,  leave  message. 

INFANT  CARE,  M-F.  8-6  p.m.,  in  our 
home,  light  housekeeping,  non-smoking. 
Refs.  required.  Call  282-9256. 

LANDSCAPE  DESIGN:  residential/commer- 
cial, consultation,  restoration,  reasonable  rates, 
professional  service,  Barbara.  285-7623. 

HOUSECLEANING  reliably  and  efficiently 
done  at  reasonable  rates.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Free  estimate.  Call  Nancy  at  647-6149. 

NURSING  HOUSECALLS  is  a  clearing- 
house of  professional  registered  nurses  who 
offer  holistic  health  consultations  in  your 
home.  For  information  about  free  health  as- 
sessments and  introductory  seminars  for 
small  groups,  call  Sara  Levine.  R.N.,  550- 
1777. 

CARE-FREE  DESIGN  Style  Cuts:  Your  Best 
Haircut  Possible  is  my  only  business.  Using 
unique  scientific-sculpturing  technique. 
Beautiful  effects!  First  place  award-winning. 
$7.50  introductory  (regularly  $15).  Call 
SAM:  346-8073. 

MAN-WOMAN  artists  do  expert  body  and 
fender  work.  Museum  quality  work,  low 
rates.  Free  estimates  by  appointment.  K-Ghia. 
sports,  imports  our  specialty.  626-3131  Chris. 

SPEND  A  SMASHING  weekend  at  Elvis" 
famed  Graceland  Mansion  Shot  glasses  pro- 
vided. For  contest  details  contact  Fred  Shar- 
don  c/o  Finnegan's  Wake. 

EXPERIENCING  JUNG.  Four-week  class 
taught  monthly  in  Noe  Valley.  Explore  C.G. 
Jung's  ideas  while  learning  the  attitude  he 
lived.  Ellen  Mack,  M  F  C  C.  282-1085. 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 

ANYWHERE 
Call  824-2550 


dirt  cheap  travel 
3850  23rd  St. 
'-^  Groups  Welcome! 


TUGGEY'S 


Hardware  for  the  handyman 
Denny  Giovannoli 


TIW 


J885  24th  Street 
San  Francisco.  Ca  941  14 
415-282-5081 


PAINTING  6*  COLOR 
DESIGN  by 


Painting 


Mel  Gilley 
804-8878 


REWARD — reasonahlc  couple  seek  four/live 
room  flat/house  in  Noe.  Will  pay  for  success- 
ful lead.  Jules,  641-8300.  Needed  April  I 
PARENT  OF  TEENS  support  group  starting 
March  9  for  8  weeks.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  your  parent-teen  issues  for  support 
and  new  perspectives.  Please  call  Nicole 
Milner.  MSW.  648-6854.  or  Carol  Ungar, 
MS,  431-5775. 

APPALACHIAN  CLOGGING  Learn  to 
dance  to  hluegrass  music.  Mondays,  8  p.m. 
March/April.  Denise,  921-8956. 
EARN  WHAT  YOU'RE  WORTH.  Fastest 
growing  health  and  nutrition  co.  in  U.S.  his- 
tory now  expanding  in  S.F.  Part/full-time. 
Complete  free  training.  Management  and 
sales  positions  open.  Excellent  business  op- 
portunity Phone  552-0324. 
HOUSE  HUSBANDS  UNITE!  For  mutual 
support  and/or  coop,  playgroup  (toddlers  pre- 
ferred). Call  Art.  285-8094. 

HOUSECLEANING— HOMES  AND  apart- 
ments cleaned.  Stoves,  windows,  hardwood 
floors  washed,  waxed  and  buffed.  Carpets 
cleaned.  Walls  washed.  Bill.  781-8390; 
evenings  and  weekends.  771-9538. 

LOSE  WEIGHT  NOW  through  the  magic  of 
natural  herbs.  The  most  comprehensive,  to- 
tally balanced  nutrition  and  weight  loss  pro- 
gram ever  offered.  100%  guaranteed.  Eco- 
nomical. Nothing  to  lose  but  weight!  Phone 
now  552-0324. 

WHALE  BIOLOGY  CLASSES.  A  fun  and 
educational  way  to  learn  about  whales.  Lec- 
tures, slides,  movies  and  field  trips  Thurs- 
days, 6  p.m.  March/April/May.  Denise. 
921-8956. 

PIANIST  LOOKING  for  other  musicians.  To 
play  chamber  music  and/or  improvisations. 
Mozart.  Bach  or  us?  We  can  try  it  out.  Please 
call.  Nicole,  648-6854. 

GUEST  ROOM  NEEDED  for  two  weeks  at 
Easter,  for  Aunt  from  England.  Walking  dis- 
tance 30th  and  Castro.  Refs.  285-1825. 


copper  pipes  water  heaters 

A.D.  PLUMBING  CO. 

State  Lie.  413-454 

664-1197 

"No  Job  Too  Small" 
A.  Foster,  owner 

gutters 


gas  pipes 
&  faucets 


24  Hour  Service 


NOE  VALLEY  DELI 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falafel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Salads 

ALL  MADE  DAILY 

4015  24th  St.        M. -Sat.  9-7:30 
824-8373  Sun.  10-6 


WDonnell 
X 

Weave v 


ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
4091  24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(415)  641-0700 


WHAT  IS  NAPRAPATHY?  Naprapathy  is  a 
science  of  manipulative  stretching  move- 
ments, gently  applied  to  ligaments,  tendons 
and  muscles  of  the  spine  and  joints  of  the 
hody.  Conditions  that  respond  especially 
well  to  naprapathic  methods  arc:  headaches, 
neck,  shoulder  and  hack  pain,  arthritis,  bur- 
sitis, athletic  injuries  and  other  neuro- 
muscular problems  Naprapathy  is  extremely 
helpful  both  in  reducing  tension  and  restoring 
normal  motion.  $15  introductory  offer. 
Michael  Mantcuffcl.  D.N.,  1785  Church  St. 
at  30th.  end  of  J  line.  285-1899. 
JUST  YOUR  TYPE.  Professional  typing, 
editing,  and  secretarial  service  for  individu- 
als and  businesses.  IBM  Selectric  III.  C. 
Philips.  821-6846 

HABITAT  HARDWOOD  FLOORS.  Restore 
the  natural  beauty  of  your  floors!  Rehnishing 
— Expert  Repairs — Installation.  Traditional 
methods.  Inexpensive  and  efficient.  Free  es- 
timates, 648-5360. 

COMPLETE  LANDSCAPING/Gardening. 
Indoors/outdoors  consultation.  I  will  design/ 
install/maintain/clean  up  your  garden.  Expert 
pruning  Walkways,  patios,  fences.  Brick  & 
tile  work.  Free  estimate.  Estelle,  648-1467. 

TYPING/EDITING  by  experienced  writer. 
Fair  rates,  flexible  hours,  absolute  accuracy. 
IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III  Noe  &  25th  St. 
282-7886. 

QUALITY  TREE  SHAPING  Topping. 
Thinning,  Removals.  Excellent  Noe  Valley 
references.  Free  Estimates.  Bill  Schaefer, 
585-3075. 

FAT  &  FIT:  a  basic  exercise  class  for  the 
woman  of  substance  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  dieting  and  everything  to  do  with  feeling 
good  about  your  body.  For  women  who  re- 
fuse to  wait  for  an  evasive  thin  tomorrow  to 
begin  their  lives.  Thursdays.  Noe  Valley 
Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  at  23rd.  7:30-8:30 
p.m.  Eliza.  333-1462. 
HOUSECLEANING/YARDWORK.  Thor- 
ough, reliable,  efficient,  reasonable.  Houses, 
apartments,  offices.  587-7210. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  LESSONS:  Experienced 
piano  instructor  offers  private  and  group  les- 
sons for  children  with  emphasis  on  Suzuki 
Piano  Method.  Patricia  Elliot.  586-6444. 


How  To  Use 
Voice  'Class  Ads' 

It's  easy.  Just  type  or  print  your  copy — 
count  the  number  of  words  (at  20tf  each), 
enclose  a  check  or  money  order  for  the  full 
amount,  and  see  that  we  receive  it  by  the  20th 
of  the  month  preceding  month  of  issue.  Our 
address  is  1021  Sanchez  St..  San  Francisco. 
C A  941 14.  Note:  Get  your  copy  and  $$$  to  us 
byMarch  20.  and  you'll  see  your  ad  in  print  on 
Friday,  April  1 . 


^GIBRALTAR 
■  SAVINGS 


.ind  loan  .»<.%«••  Ml  ion 


Wesley  A.  Russell 

Vic*  Pretidrnl  and  Managri 

Barbra  J.  La  Vine 

AiMiiani  Manager 


-4IVIU  >4xh  Street.  San  KraniUco.  California  »M  I  M 
MI&)  28S-4040 


Confused  as  to 
which  IRA  is 
best  suited 
for  YOU? 

SELECT  FROM: 
Real  Estate 
Oil  and  Gas 
Cable  TV 
R&D 

Stocks  &  Bonds 
Mutual  Funds 
Money  Funds,  etc. 

For  personal  in-home 
service  conuct: 

Ron  Tyler 

Private  Noe  Villey  Line— 

(415)824-9426 

Judy  &  Robinson  Securities.  Inc. 
USSCnnzSt 
Menlo  Park.  CA  94025 
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CALE  N  D  A  R 


THROUGH  MARCH  13:  "FUENTE 
OVE  JUNA"  by  Lope  de  Vega  presented 
by  the  S  F  Mime  Troupe  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  16th  and  Mission  Wed  -Sun., 
8  p.m.;  bargain  matinee  Sun..  2  p.m 
550-8444  or  BASS 

MARCH"! -JUNE  1:  REGISTRATION 
time  tor  the  kindergarten  kiddies  in 
public  school  Call  565-9705  to  find  out 
where  to  go  and  what  to  bring 

MARCH  2:  The  Radical  Contribution 
to  American  Life,  '  talk  by  author  STEVE 
NELSON  Modern  Times  Bookstore, 
968  Valencia  St  7  30pm 

MARCH  2, 9, 16,  23:  "FINAL  DRAFT, 
the  fiction  writers'  showcase,  airs 
Wednesdays  at  10  p.m  on  KALW  (91  7 
FM).  Hosted  by  Gwen  Carmen 

MARCH  3, 17:  DAVID  SCHEIN  of  the 
Blake  Street  Hawkeyes  performs 
one-man  show,  "Life  is  not  a  Country- 
Western  Song  '  Valencia  Rose,  766 
Valencia  St.  9  p.m.  552-1445 

MARCH  4:  JAMIE  BELL  solo  classical 
guitar  The  Meat  Market  Coffeehouse, 
4123  24th  St  8  p  m  Free  285-5598 

MARCH  4:  "What  is  This  DEINDUS- 
TRIALIZATION  Anyhow7"  a  discussion 
with  author  Ben  Harrison  Modern 
Times  Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St.  7:30 
p  m 

MARCH  4, 11, 18:  Whoopi  Goldberg  in 
"GOLDBERG  VARIATIONS"  and  David 
Schein  in  "Out  Comes  Butch "  Valencia 
Rose,  766  Valencia  St  8and  10:30p.m. 
"Goldberg  Variations"  also  on  Sats  , 
March  12  and  19,8  p  m  552-1445 

MARCH  4  &  5:  American  Inroads 
Series  presents  choreographer  YEN  LU 
WONG  New  Performance  Gallery, 
3153  17th  St  8:30  p.m.  863-9834 

MARCH  5:  MATHEW  AND  JULIE— 
vocals,  originals  and  standards  The 
Meat  Market  Coffeehouse,  4123  24th 
St  8  p  m  Free  285-5598 

MARCH  5:  "SCIENCE  AND  THE 
DEATH  of  Nature,"  critical  implications 
of  science  and  technology  from  critical 
socialist  perspectives  Women's 
Building,  3543  18th St  8pm 

MARCH  5:  DRAMA-DANCE  a  free 
beginning  class  for  disabled  and 
abled  adults  interested  in  working 
together  Women's  Building,  3543  18th 
St  10  am  564-4329 


MARCH  5:  An  Evening  of  BAROQUE 
MUSIC,  with  flute,  harpsichord  and 
viola  da  gamba  Noe  Valley  Music. 
1021  Sanchez  St  8  p.m 

MARCH  5:  RUMMAGE  SALE  for  the 
Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  10 
a  m  -4  p  m  647-2278 

MARCH  5  &  12:  A  Retrospective  of 
RADICAL  FILMS  of  the  Late  1960s 
New  College  Perlormance  Gallery,  762 
Valencia  St  8pm 

MARCH  5:  NON-VIOLENT  COMMUNI- 
CATION Workshop  Intended  for 
parents,  teachers,  managers  and 
social  activists  349  Church  St. 
1  30-4:30  pm. 


MARCH  5:  "Personal  Film  Show"  by 
JAC  WHITE  at  Studio  W  Film  installation 
and  two  projector  piece  Studio  W, 
3137 22nd  St  8  pm  641-9299. 

MARCH  5,6:  Two  Evenings  of 
ORIGINAL  CHOREOGRAPHY  New 
Performance  Gallery,  3153  17th  St  8 
p.m  863-9364 

MARCH  6:  A  book  party  for  I  SAW  IT. 
Kei|i  Nakazawa's  account  of  Hiroshima 
in  full-color  comic  book  format  Modern 
Times  Bookstore,  968  Valencia  St 

2-5  p.m. 


MARCH  6, 13, 20,  27:  "TOOLS  FOR 
POLITICAL  THINKING— Cutting 
Through  Dogma"  workshop  led  by 
Margo  Adair  Pre-registration  required 
Church  and  16th  Sts  Call  for  time  and 
address.  861-6838 

MARCH  7:  PREMIERE  of  film  "The  Four 
Corners  A  National  Sacrifice9  To 
benefit  Friends  of  the  Earth  Featuring 
appearances  by  singer  Kate  Wolf,  Hopi 
spokesperson  Thomas  Banyacya,  and 
filmmakers.  York  Theatre,  2789  24th  St 
7  30  p.m  433-7373 

MARCH  7,14, 21,28:  FAT  &  FIT 

workshop  Massage,  stretching  and 
sharing  for  fat  women  of  all  sizes  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St  7-9 
p.m  333-1462 


MARCH  11, 12:  "CROSS  OVER" 
performed  by  Ruth  Langndge  Dance 
Company  New  Performance  Gallery, 
313517th  St  8:30  p.m.  435-1509. 

MARCH  11, 12:  ALEX  DEGRASI, 
guitarist,  and  William  Hill,  recording 
artist  Noe  Valley  Music,  1021  Sanchez 
St  8  15pm 

MARCH  11, 12:  "PLEIADES."  a 
women's  poetry  performance  Studio 
W.3137  22nd  St.  8  p.m.  641-9299 

MARCH  11-13:  CHOREOGRAPHER'S 
BENEFIT  for  Footwork  Studio,  featuring 
works  by  Karen  Attix,  Valerie  Baadh, 
Ellen  Bromberg,  Katie  Nelson,  Aaron 
Osborne,  and  Julienne  Weston  3221 
22nd  St  8:30  p  m  824-5044. 

MARCH  12:  Music  of  Latin  America 
with  FRANCINE  &  CANTA  TIERRA.  The 
Meat  Market  Coffeehouse,  4123  24th 
St  8  p.m  Free  285-5598 

MARCH  12:  "CLASS  FORMATION  and 
Social  Movements  *  Speaker  Barbara 
Ehrenreich  Women's  Building,  3543 
18th  St  8  pm. 

MARCH  12:  FACULTY  RECITAL  with 
Ina  Chalis  Kamendrowsky,  soprano, 
and  Charles  Worth,  pianist  Community 
Music  Center,  544  Capp  St  8  p.m 
826-8670 

MARCH  12:  INVEST  in  your  CHILD'S 
FUTURE:  Parents  of  middle  and  high 
school  students  are  invited  to  learn 
more  about  district  programs, 
requirements,  admissions  and 
resources  Everett  Middle  School,  450 
Church  St  8  30  a  m-1 -30  p.m. 
565-9388 


MARCH  8:  International  WOMEN'S 
DAY 

MARCH  9:  OPEN  MIKE  for  Women 
Poets  Studio  W,  3137  22nd  St.  8  p.m, 
641-9299 

MARCH  9:  Non-Violent  Communication 
Workshop  349  Church  St  7-9  30  p  m 

MARCH  10:  INFANT  AND  CHILD  CPR 
Techniques  used  when  breathing  and 
heart  have  stopped  and  how  to  care  for 
choking  victims  Pre-registration  is 
required  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St  7-9  pm  566-2174 

MARCH  10:  WAVPM  BENEFIT  concert 
with  Terry  Garthwaite,  Bobbie  Louise 
Hawkins  and  Nicholas.  Glover  and 
Wray.  The  Boarding  House.  901 
Columbus  Ave  7  30  p  m.  552-2709 

MARCH  1 1 :  ED  LYNCH— Irish  and  folk 
The  Meat  Market  Coffeehouse.  4123 
24th  St.  8  p.m  Free  285-5598 


MARCH  12,13:  FRIENDS  OF  NOE 
VALLEY  membership  drive.  The 
"Friends"  will  be  parked  in  front  of  Bell 
Market  on  24th  St  Noon  -5pm 

MARCH  13:  CRYSANTHEMUM 
Ragtime  Band,  2pm,  benefit  for 
COYOTE  with  Whoopi  Goldberg  and 
"Scarlet  Harlot,"  8pm  Valencia  Rose, 
766  Valencia  St  552-1445. 

MARCH  13:  S  F  RECREATION 
CHORUS  performs  Requiem  Mass  by 
Gabriel  Faure  in  a  free  concert  at  St. 
Agnes  Church,  Masonic  St  between 
Oak  and  Page.  2  p.m.  955-6824 

MARCH  13:  NOE  VALLEY  POETRY 
Diane  Frank,  author  of  "Isis,"  accom- 
panied by  Larry  Kassin  on  flute.  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St 
730  pm. 


MARCH  14:  MARY  WATKINS  JAZZ  at 
Keystone  Korner.  Watkms  will  share  bill 
with  others  in  a  benefit  for  John  Brown 
Anti-Klan  Committee  750  Vallejo  St 
8  30pm  561-9040 

MARCH  15:  "WOMEN  AND  ALCOHOL" 
program  presented  by  the  Women's 
Alcohol  Coalition  First  Covenant 
Church,  Fellowship  Hall,  455  Dolores 
St  6pm  821-9108. 

MARCH  15:  STRESS  MANAGEMENT 
program,  six  Tuesday  evening  classes. 
District  Health  Center  No.  1 ,  3850  1 7th 
St  7-9  p  m  558-3905 

MARCH  16:  EL  SALVDOR  Initiative 
Campaign,  Noe  Valley  Committee, 
planning  meeting  155  Vicksburg  St 
7:30  pm 

MARCH  16:  'Getting  More  Out  of  Your 
Day  and  Your  Life,"  a  TIME  MANAGE- 
MENT workshop  by  Pat  McGee  Noe 
Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St  Free 
7  p.m 

MARCH  16: 14-week  WEIGHT 
REDUCTION  class  starts  at  District 
Health  Center  No  1,3850  17th  St 
Wednesdays,  6-7: 30  p  m  558-3905 

MARCH  17:  ST  PATRICK  S  DAY.  Enn 
Go  Braughl  An  Irish  toast  "May  your 
soul  be  in  heaven  half  an  hour  before 
the  devil  knows  you're  dead  " 


MARCH  17-APRIL  16:  "Neither  Fish 
Nor  Fowl"  presented  by  EUREKA 
THEATRE  CO.  1590  15th  St  Thurs  - 
Sun  8pm  558-9811 

MARCH  18:  "SOLILOQUIES  FOR  THE 
EIGHTIES,''  original  monologues  by 
Bay  Area  women  at  Studio  W,  3137 
22nd St  8pm  641-9299 

MARCH  18:  "THE  TRIAL  "  Orson 
Welles  wrote,  directed,  acted,  narrated 
and  edited  this  film  It  was  before  his 
time  selling  wine.  Eye  Gallery.  758 
Valencia  St  8am  and  10  p.m 

MARCH  18:  Music  of  the  BRITISH 
ISLES  The  Meat  Market  Coffeehouse, 
4123  24th  St  8  p.m.  Free  285-5598 

MARCH  18-APRIL  2:  "The  Black  and 
White  Show  '  RUBY  O  BURKE'S  Pottery 
Workshop,  552  Noe  St  Mon.-Sat ,  10 
am. -6  p.m  ,  Sun.,  12-5  pm 
861-9779. 

MARCH  19:  FOLK  MUSIC  with  John 
McCormick  and  Mike  Statler  The  Meat 
Market  Coffeehouse,  4123  24th  St  8 
p.m.  Free  285-5598 

MARCH  19:  LARRY  KASSIN  Jazz 
Quartet  Noe  Valley  Music,  1021 
Sanchez  St  8  15  pm 

MARCH  19:  "Ma,  Can  I  Be  a  Feminist 
and  Still  Like  Marx9"  Discussion  on 
ma|or  omissions  in  MARXISM 
Sponsored  by  S  F  Socialist  School  at 
the  Women's  Building,  3543  18th  St.  8 
p  m  221-3333. 

MARCH  20:  NOE  VALLEY  POETRY 
Dan  Langton,  author  of  Ouerencia  and 
The  Inheritance,  and  Charles  Watten- 
berg,  author  of  The  Older  Terrain  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St 
7  30  p.m. 


MARCH  21:  DANCE  WORKSHOP,  a 
10-week  class  m  aerobics  Beth 
Abrams  Dance  Studio,  3435  Army  St. 

6:30  p.m. 

MARCH  22:  "CUTTING-OFF  CERE- 
MONY" and  reception  for  artists 
involved  in  creating  "Girl  With  a 
Checkered  Sweater"  at  the  San 
Francisco  Tapestry  Workshop,  3727 
23rd  St  3-7  p  m  826-8479 

MARCH  21-28:  Bajones'  GRAND 
EXPAND,  weeklong  jazz  festival 
celebrating  the  club's  expansion  to 
double  capacity  Bajones.  1062 
Valencia  St.  282-2522  for  details 

MARCH  22:  MISKITU  INDIAN  update 
An  update  on  the  U.S.  intervention  m 
Miskitu  Indian  territory  in  Nicaragua 
Modern  Times  Bookstore,  968  Valencia 

St.  7:30  p.m. 

MARCH  22-25:  AMERICAN  INROADS 
presents  choreographers  Bill  T  Jones 
and  Arnie  Zane  in  a  program  of  solos 
and  duets.  New  Performance  Gallery, 
315317th  St  8:30  p.m  863-9834 

MARCH  25:  REDMOND  O'CONNELL'S 
music  of  industrial  and  maritime 
England  The  Meat  Market  Cof- 
feehouse, 4123  24th  St.  8  p  m  Free 
285-5598 

MARCH  25:  Panel  discussion  on 
PORNOGRAPHY  WAVPM  and  the  Bay 
Area  Socialist  School  will  discuss  the 
effects  of  pornography  on  society 
Women's  Building,  3543  18th  St 
Call  for  time,  552-2709 

MARCH  26:  CORPO  SANTO  perfor- 
mance Noe  Valley  Music,  1021 
Sanchez  St  8  15  pm 

MARCH  26:  HIGH  WATER  BAND 
bluegrass  The  Meat  Market  Cof- 
feehouse, 4123  24th  St.  8pm  Free. 
285-5598 

MARCH  26:  ROMANOVSKY  & 
PHILLIPS  in  concert  Original  neo-folk 
music  Valencia  Rose,  766  Valencia  St 
8  p.m  552-1445 

MARCH  27:  PALM  SUNDAY 

MARCH  27:  GEOFF  MORGAN,  "the 
strong  sweet  voice  of  the  American 
men's  movement "  Valencia  Rose,  766 
Valencia  St.  8  p.m  552-1445 

MARCH  29:  PASSOVER  begins. 

MARCH  31:  "QUEER  GENERATIONS 
II,"  evening  of  comedy,  music,  poetry, 
prose  and  performance  Also  on  Sat  , 
April  2  Valencia  Rose,  766  Valencia  St 
7:30  pm  552-1445 


The  Scoop  on 
CALENDAR 

Please  send  Calendar  items 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  month 
preceding  month  of  issue  to  the 
Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021  Sanchez 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Items  are  published  on  a  space- 
available  basis,  with  Noe  Valley 
neighborhood  events  receiving 
priority. 


